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ITS ADAPTABILITY TO MANY USES IS GAINING FAVOR FOR THE TRACTOR 


(1) Disking, (2) disking and rolling, (3) plowing with three bottom plow, (4) motor cultivator in corn, (5) disking, (6) breaking stubble land, (7) belt work sawing wood, 
(8) the garden tractor, (9) pulling stumps. 
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NSWERS to Tractor Questions. — Illinois, Kentucky, and 
Florida farmers tell what they think of farm tractors. Mr. 
Butler analyzes their statements for us. ...........Page17 
Fitting the Tractor to the Farm.—“Tractors will never entirely 
displace the horse for farm work, but they will make it eco- 
nomical to use fewer horses and less hired help,” says Mr. 
ET 6 Und Cre ne 6 6eSh5. 500 ered ba'xs (hes ekeehssi nee 


The World Faces a Shortage of Cotton.—Here’s the situation 
in a nutshell........ edeteesh ahs Veg ee oe 


Causes and Remedy for Soft Butter.—Did you know that the cow, 
the feed, the temperature, freshness of the cow, and unde- 
sirable bacteria affect the firmness of butter?........ ..Page 8 
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Live Subjects This Week and Next 


Two More Contests for Boys and Girls.—At last the secret is 


Next Week’s Paper.—Uncle John went out West. 
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out. See what Uncle P. F. has for you...... 


He went with 
his eyes open. He saw prosperous farmers, pretty farm 


homes, and happy farm people. He’s back home now. And 
he’s thinking. He wants to know why it is that Southern 
farmers and their families can’t live as well as Western farm- 
ers and their families. He has reached some pretty definite 
conclusions. Look for them in next week’s paper. And all 
you lovers of sheep, listen to this: How to make more money 


from farming by a better use of sheep is one of the important 
features next week. 
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Let it Rain— 


Barrett Everlastic Roofings hold tight and 
snug through storm or thaw. They are 
made of carefully selected waterproof and 
weather resisting materials. Their quality 
is guaranteed by The Barrett Company’s 
sixty year’s of leadership in the manufac- 
ture of good roofings. 


Whether you want to roof your residence, 
your barn or silo or any other buildings, 
you'll find a style of Everlastic for the 
purpose —red or green mineral-surfaced 
shingles in four styles, a mineral-surfaced 
roll roofing, and plain surfaced “rubber” 
roofing. Whichever style you choose you 
can depend upon long service and abso- 
lute satisfaction. 


But there is only one sure way to get 
Everlastic quality—see that the Barrett 
Everlastic label is on every roll, and on 
every package of shingles you buy. 


Your Choice of Six Styles 


Everlastic “Rubber” Roofing real protection against fire with eral surface. When laid they 
r beauty Nails and cement in leok exactly 1ik © individual 
This is one of our most popular : ~ 7 1 . Ie, 
roofings Used throug! out the _ roll e veined Fire-realsting sreed 
world. It is tough, pliable, elas- " : >) c } nO paintung. 
.verlas dcto-Strip Si sles 
tie durable, and very low in Everlastic Octo-Strip Shingle Everlastic Single Shingles 
price. yasy to lay; no skilled A ew lLverlastic Shingle that P ; 
labor required. Nails and ce- is the latest development in the tea” gece and a —— 
mt include n each roll. 8 shingle uti red < green) as » Mullti- 
me included i ach roll trip shingle. Beautiful red or Shingles, but made in individual 


Made in 
a variety of 


green mineral surface. 
a form that offers 
designs in laying. 
Surfaned Everlastic Multi-Shingles jasti 
Four shingles in one. Made of 
high grade waterproofing ma- 
terials with a red or green min- 


4 inches. 
Everlastic Giant Shingles 
Identical in shape with Ever- 
» Single Shingles but mace 
ite ably heavier and thicker. 
Th are ‘‘giants’’ for strength 
ey durability. 


Everlastic ehingles; size 8 x 12 


Mineral-Surfaced Roofing 


The most beautiful and endur- 
ing roll roofing made, 
with everlasting mineral in art- 
shades of red or green. Re- 
quires no painting. 








Combines 


Write for illustrated booklets 


Company <> 


The 








New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 

St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
Detroit New Orleans Birmingham Kansas City 
Minneapolis Dallas Syracuse Peoria 
Atlanta Duluth Sait Lake City Bangor 
Washington Johnstown Lebanon Youngstown 
Milwaukee Toledo Columbes Richmond 
Lathrobe Bethlehem Hlizabeth Ruffalo 
Baltimore Omaha Houston Denver 


Jacksonville San Francisco 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: 


Winnipeg 
Halifax, N. 8. 





Toronto Vancouver 


St. John, N. B. 


In most cases Everlastic Roof- Montreal 


ing can be laid over the old roof 






































Highest quality D 


Sold by weight Roofing Products 


‘Best protection obtainable from fire, lightning, 
s and storms. Made from A pollo-Keystone Sheets. 


APOLLO-KfYSTONE Copper Stee! Galvanized Sheets are the most durable 
_" rust. resistant sheets manufactured, Unequaled for Culverts, Silos, Tanks, 

Flames, Roofing, Ete. Sold by weight by leading dealers. Look for the 
Keystone added below re gular trade mark. Ke ystone Cons per Steel is also 
s, superior for Roofing Tin Plates. Send for ‘Better Buildings’’ booklet, 


“=< AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bldz., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
= 






































Our Health Talk 


By B. E. WASHBURN, M. D. 











The Treatment of Malaria 
A NUMBER of subscribers have asked 


that details of treating malaria be 

given in The Progressive Farmer. 
After a person has had malaria, the 
only remedy known 


that will destroy the 
malaria parasites 

(germs) is quinine, 
If quinine is taken in 


Jarge enough doses 
and for _ sufficient 
length of time, it 


will always destroy 
all the parasites. If 
the drug is not taken 
regularly for a long 
enough time, or if 
the doses taken are not large enough, it 
may fail to destroy all the malaria para- 
sites, and after a few days or a few 
weeks, the person will have another at- 
tack of the disease. 

The proper dose of quinine (quinine 
sulphate) for persons of different ages 
is as follows: Under 1 year of age, % 
grain; 2 





DR. WASHBURN 


1 year, 1 grain; 2 years, 2 grains; 
3 or 4 years, 3 grains; 5, 6, or 7 years, 4 
grains; 8, 9, or 10 years, 6 grains; 11, 12, 
13, or 14 years, 8 grains; 15 years or 
older, 10 grains. 

To be most effective, one dose of 
quinine should be taken every night be- 
fore going to bed for a period of eight 


weeks without intermission. If a per- 
son has acute malaria (fever or chills 
and fever) he should take the dose of 
quinine given above three times each 
day for three days and then one dose 


every night for eight weeks. 

A person who has had malaria should 
not stop taking quinine as soon as he 
feels well, as is so often done, but should 
continue for the full eight weeks. This 
course will destroy the malaria parasites 
in the body of practically any person 
who carries it out. There are a few very 
exceptional cases that have to continue 
the drug longer than eight weeks. 

Bra person who has malaria in a 

ymmunity is a source of danger to other 
people living near him and especi: _ to 
his own family. A pesson who has had 
chills and fever or other form of ma- 
laria within 12 months and hasn’t iaken 
quinine as directed above is probably still 
a malaria carrier and should take quinine. 


Tetanus or Lockjaw 


HEN boys go barefooted, lockjaw 

becomes more prevalent, since many 
cases of the disease are due to sticking 
rusty nails or farm implements into the 
hands or feet. It is a dangerous disease, 
and is extremely fatal, from 50 to 85 per 
cent of all cases resulting in death. The 
germ which causes tetanus is found 
in garden soil, street dust, and the dust 
about stables. It cannot grow in the 
presence of air, hence the disease more 
frequently develops from punctured 
wounds, such as is made by a nail. 


The symptoms of lockjaw are varied, 
but one of the most charactefistic is 
stiffness of the neck and lower jaw. 


Later on spasms of other parts of the 
body develop. 

Treatment should be begun as soon as 
a puncture wound is made and before 
any symptoms develop. When-a person 
has received a wound which has been 
much soiled with dirt, especially a punc- 
ture wound from a nail or garden imple- 
ment, the most important thing to do is 
to take the patient to a doctor at once 
and have him injected with anti-tetanic 
serum. This injection should be repeat- 
ed at intervals of a week, three 
doses have been taken. 

The immediate local treatment of any 
punctured wound is to disinfect it with 
tincture of iodine, by the following 
method: Take a toothpick and twist a 
small piece of cotton around one end. 
Dip this in the tincture of iodine. Then 
push it down to the very bottom of the 
woftind and work the thoroughly 
into the tissues. Then paint the surface 
skin about th tincture of 
iodine and apply a sterile dressing. The 
yatient should then be carried to a doctor 
to determine whether injections of 
tetanic 


serum are 


until 


iodine 


wound with 


anti- 
necessary. 


letanus usually develops in from 6 to 


16 days after the wound is made, but oc- 
casionally the symptoms may not appear 
for as long a period as two m« nths, 


Gunshot wounds in which pieces of 
clothing have been carried into the flesh 
are apt to be followed by tetanus. 
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1000 Rooms 
Each With Bath 


Rates 












44 rooms 
at $2.50 
174 rooms 33399333 
at $3.00 Ett 1 
393 9933 
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i933 " 
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249 rooms 3 
at $5.00 











CHICAGO 
in the Heart of the Loop 


Convenient to all theaters, 
railway stations, the retail and 
| wholesale districts, by living at the 


IMORRISON HOTEL 


THE HOTEL OF 9 nal rag 


Clark and Madison Sts. 
‘The Home.2*th e.. 


j (etzace. Garden j 


DRESS SHIRT FREE 


Fine Serge Pants ¢ 
BARGAIN 


$7.00 Now $398 
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SEND NO MONEY 


Here is one of the biggest val- 
ues offered to readers of this 
paper, Willsend this splendid 

par of serge pants and with it 
his fine negligee shirt F 


with the order. PANTS are 
made of extra quality blue serge, 
well tailored in every way. 
Extra heavy pocketing, all seams 
serged, no raw edges, bar 5 
ing, strong belt straps. Waist 
to 44, inside seam length 30 to 36 
inches Be sure to Give inseam 
length. SHIRT we give free is 
of striped fine material, cut 
full and well made. COLORS--= 
Blue, Lexgnaes, Green striped. 
SIZES--14% to 17. 


GET A ‘SHIRT FREE 
Just send your name and address 
giving. sizes wanted. We’ll send 
h pants and shirt by parcel post 
prepaid. You pay mailman when 
delivered, Your money back if not 
Pleased. Here is positive ly a big 
$7.00 value for only $3.98. Send 
as the number of free 

shirts is limited. Order 

byNq % C40. 

SOWARD LUX CO., DEPT 36 CLEVELAND, 








SALESMEN 


Wanted Immediately 


Spare or Full Time—Big Money 
Writing Orders—Liberal 
Commissions . 
Not just an “ordinary” selling offer 
this is an OPPORTUNITY such as 
big, successful men are quick to see 
and grasp. 
fake orders for beautiful memorials 
by simply showing handsome catalogs 
~-No hard selling necessary—every 
family desires a memorial—all you do 
is to help them select the best—you 
will be welcome in every house—make 
$40 a WEEK and UP in SPARE time. 
Don’t hesitate if you have never 
sold before. We send you. full in- 
structions—and the memorials practi- 





cally sell themselves. q 

A little spare time is one qualifica- f 
tion—the desire to make money .the 
other. If you have both, write and 
tell us so, and we'll rush to you ‘the 
details of this money-making offer. 
But don’t delay—send your Seauity 
rODAY. 


COGGINS MARBLE COMPANY, 








Main Street, Canton,. Ga. 
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without asking for one cent . 
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$1 a Year; 3 Years, $2 




















Livestock and Dairy Problems 





TAIT BUTLER, Editor 











Tetanus or Lockjaw 


A READER says he has lost several 
head of horses and mules from te- 
tanus or lockjaw and asks the follow- 
ing questions: 

1. Can animals be infected from the 
water around the barn? 

2. Can an infected barnyard be dis- 
infected and how? 

3. Will a yard remain infected after 
being cultivated and growing vegeta- 
tion? 

4. Would a mule dyirig of tetanus in 
a lot infect the lot? 

5. Is there any cure for tetanus after 
the horse takes it? ; 

This disease has been known and 
described for more than 2,000 years. It 
is widespread throughout the world, 
but is more common in warm climates. 
It is caused by a living organism, a 
“overm.” This “germ” or bacillus does 
not grow and multiply in the presence 
of air. It is sometimes called the pin 
bacillus because under the microscope 
it looks something like a pin. The 
head of the pin is the spore from 
which the bacillus is reproduced. This 
spore or “seed” is very resistant to 
disinfectants, or other destructive 
agencies, withstanding ordinary disin- 
fectants for considerable periods. 

Some have stated ‘that it is found 
in all soils, but this is probably untrue, 
although it is certain that it is wide- 
spread. It is most commonly found in 
soils where there is horse manure, and 
possibly all barn lots in warm climates 
are infected. 

The bacillus gets into the animal 
through some wound or breaking of 
the skin surface. Deep wounds, 
like nail punctures or pricks, where 
the openings are quickly closed and no 
bleeding takes place give the best 
chance for the “spores” to develop, al- 
though any breaking of the skin, if in- 
fected with the dirt or soil containing 
the spores, may cause the disease. 

The “germs” do not leave the neigh- 
borhood of the wound, but the poison 
which they develop is the most power- 
ful known, produced by bacteria. 

The symptoms develop in from three 
to 10 days after infection, usually 6 to 
8 days. 4 

The symptoms are a stiffness, espec- 
ially of the hind parts, a peculiar jerk- 
ing of the tail, nervousness or excita- 
bility, and when the head is raised 
slightly, the “washer” of the eye is 
nervously forced over the eye. These 
symptoms, with the history of a wound 
or nail prick of the foot, are pretty 
good evidence of tetanus. The jaws 
may not be completely locked for 
some time, but there is usually more 
or less difficulty in opening the jaws, 
which increases as the disease ad- 
vances or the animal is excited. 

With this general information about 
the disease the following answers to 
the questions asked should be under- 
stood: 

_1l. The water around the lot is not 
likely to be infected, but the soil 
around the pools is likely to be. 

2. It is not practical to disinfect a 
barn lot. 


3. The baccilli or the spores have 
been known to live in the soil 16 
months. They will probably live much 
longer. No one knows how long the 
Spores may live in the soil, but they 
are so widespread that it is doubtful if 
cultivating the soil one year would 
free it of the infection. 


4. Yes, any discharge from the in- 
fected wound may contain the bacilli 


or spores. But as a matter of fact 
most barn lots are infected in the 
South. In fact, as stated, the organism 
which causes tetanus is widely spread 
and generally found in soils in which 
horse manure is mixed. 

5. There is no cure or satisfactory 
treatment for tetanus. There is an 
anti-toxine which has some curative 
effect, but is not what is generally 
called a cure. It is a preventive, if 
used at the time of or shortly after in- 
fection. Some stable owners treat all 
nail pricks or other wounds of the 
lower parts of the limbs and feet with 
the anti-toxine as a preventive. This 
is probably the only means of protec- 
tion when cases of tetanus are fre- 
quent in a stable or lot. 

Probably about all the owner can do 
without the service of a veterinarian 
is to keep the animal quiet and remov- 
ed from all other stock or disturbance 
of any kind. , 

Wounds should be opened up and 
promptly treated with disinfectant. 


Condition of Gilts at Breeding Time 


READER warts to know, “The 
condition gilts should be in for 
breeding and bringing first litters?” 
Certain facts have been developed re- 
garding the breeding of gilts, which 
the breeder should know and keep in 
mind while deciding as to the age and 
condition of the gilts bred. In the first 
place, the gilt suckling her first litter 
will not continue to grow. To furnish 
milk for a litter of pigs seems to re- 
quire all the feed the gilt can eat and 
all the energies of her body,-so that 
she does not grow while nursing a lit- 
ter of pigs. Early breeding, therefore, 
reduces the size of the mature sow and 
delays maturity or the full growth. 


On the other hand, gilts bred early, 
so as to farrow, say when 10 months 
of age, produce slightly larger litters 
throughout life, and while smaller are 
in no way inferior as brood’ sows. In 
fact, they are probably slightly better 
milkers and brood sows. 


Tt, therefore, would seem to plainly 
follow that the gilt should be grown 
rapidly up to farrowing time. As a 
rule the gilts are bred so as to farrow 
at about a year-old. If the gilt is to 
be kept in the herd for breeding pur- 
poses and the breeder does not insist 
on a herd of brood sows of the largest 
size, the gilts may be bred early, so as 
to farrow at from 10 to 12 months of 
age. On the other hand, if the gilts are 
to be sold and the breeder’s reputation 
is dependent on the size, as well as 
other qualities developed, later breed- 
ing, so as to farrow at from 13 to 15 
months of age may be practiced. 


As to the condition of the gilt when 
bred and farrowing her first litter, the 
best growth that can be obtained with- 
out excessive fat will be found advan- 
tageous. If a gilt is given the right 
kind of feed, including green grazing, 
and tankage or milk with ample min- 
eral matter she will seldom, if ever, 
get too fat, if she gets plenty of exer- 
cise. If kept in a small lot with all 
the corn, shorts and ttankage she will 
eat, she may not make proper growth 
of frame and may get too fat, but with 
green feed, mineral matter and plenty 
of exercise, she is not likely to lay on 
too much fat under 15 months of age. 


We, therefore, advise liberal feeding 
and rapid growth with plenty of exer- 
cise for the gilts and breeding them so 
as to farrow around a year old. A lit- 
tle earlier if of good size and well de- 
veloped and if extreme size at matur- 


ity is not required, and a little later if 
not so growthy and the largest size 
at maturity which her inheritance will 
produce is desired. After breeding the 
gilts should be kept growing by cor- 
rect feeding and the exercise must be 
insisted upon, for the gilt suckling a lit- 
ter needs all the reserve force and en- 
ergy she can build up. If a good milker 
and brood sow, she will not grow dur- 
ing the period she is nursing her first 
litter and should therefore be fed both 
before and after weaning the litter 
very liberally on growth producing 
feeds, 


Causes and Remedy for Soft Butter 


A READER complains of her butter 
being too soft and wants to know 
the reasons and a remedy. 


There are a number of conditions 
which influence the firmness of the fat 
globules and of the butter. 


1. The breed and individual charac- 
ter of the cow influence the firmness 
of the fat. Of course, this influence 
cannot be changed. This cow. is a Jer- 
sey, which as a breed produces a harder 
butterfat than the Holstein, for in- 
stance. 


2. The feed of the cow influences the 
hardness of the fat. Certain feeds tend 
to produce a soft fat, while others tend 
to make the fat firmer. This cow is 
being fed “a dairy feed.” If it is one 
manufactured in the North it may con- 
tain gluten feeds and linseed meal, 
which tend to produce a soft fat and 
may not contain much if any cotton- 
seed meal. If manufactured in the 
South, and peanut meal has been used 
instead of cottonseed meal, that would 
also tend to produce a soft fat. These 
feeds tend to produce a soft fat, while 
cottonseed meal tends to produce a 
firm fat. Therefore, in warm weather, 
the feeding of a fair allowance of cot- 
tonseed meal, say 3 pounds a day, will 
improve the quality of the butter. The 
grain and texture and firmness will be 
much improved. In cold weather, feed- 
ing more than, say two or three pounds 
a day, may make the butter too hard 
and tallowy. We suggest mixing some 
cottonseed meal with the dairy feed 
now being used, unless the guarantee 
tag on the sacks shows that the feed 
contains cottonseed meal and is al- 
ready rich in protein. 


3. The temperature at which the 
milk, cream, and butter are kept and 
at which the churning is done, will 
largely influence the firmness of the 
butter. The cooler they are kept, and 
the lower the churning temperature, 
temperature makes the churning time 
longer, but tends to make a firmer but- 
ter. The temperature of the water in 
which the butter is washed also affects 
the firmness. The water should be 
cooler when there is a tendency for 
the butter to be soft. 


4. A fresh cow tends to produce 
softer fat than one that has been in 
milk a long time. 


5. There are abnormal conditions, as 
undesirable bacteria, etc., which may 
also affect the firmness of the butter. 


It is probable, in this case, that the 
temperature of churning and the feed 
of the cow are the points at which 
most influences can be exerted toward 
making the butter more firm. Churn 
and work the butter at a lower temp- 
erature and feed the cow some cotton- 
seed meal. 


Yields Per Acre Affect Cost of Feed 


N AN article which recently appear- 

ed on this page it was stated that if 
the Southern farmer was going to pro- 
duce hogs, with corn as the chief feed, 
there would have to be a large in- 
crease in our yields of corn per acre to 
enable us to compete with the Corn 
Belt hog producer. A reader asks: 
“What ought to be the average corn 





yield per acre of the Southern farms 
to put them on a level with the Corn 
Belt?” 


It is possible that we can feed corn 
chiefly and still compete with the 
Corn Belt farmer in the production of 
hogs on a smaller yield than he makes; 
but this is doubtful, for while our lands 
are generally cheaper it requires more 
work, more cultivation, to make corn 
in the South than in the North. Our 
growing season is longer and grass 
and weeds give more trouble and re- 
quire more cultivation. 


In the large corn and hog-producing 
states in the Central North, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, and 
Missouri, the average yields of corn 
have been not far from 32 bushels per 
acre, for the past 10 years. 


Comparing these yields with those of 
six Southern states in the Middle South, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, -Alabama, and Georgia, 
where the average yields for the same 
10 years have been about 18 bushels 
per acre, it becomes apparent to what 
extent we must increase our corn 
yields, if we are going to compete with 
the Northern states mentioned in rais- 
ing hogs on corn. Of course, it may or 
may not be necessary that we make as 
large yields in order that we compete 
with them with a fair chance of suc- 
cess, in raising hogs with corn as the 
chief feed. The writer is of the opin- 
ion that if we produced within five 
bushels as much corn per acre we 
could produce hogs in competition with 
the Corn Belt and feed as much corn 
as is necessary to produce the best 
type of carcass and the highest quality 
of meat. But if we are to feed corn as 
largely as they do, we must produce 
more corn per acre than we now aver- 
age. So long as we produce only 
about 56 per cent as much corn per 
acre it is certain that corn is going to 
cost us more per bushel. The feed cost 
is about 75 to 80 per cent of the total 
cost of producing a market hog and if 
the chief feed is to cost us much more 
we are certain to labor under too great 
a handicap. 


increase our 
corn yields per acre, whether we 
feed much or little to hogs, but 
that will only be done slowly and, 
therefore, we must produce hogs with 
a minimum of corn until such time as 
increased fertility and increased yields 
of corn per acre make it a cheaper feed 
with us. We must use grazing crops 
and feeds which are economically pro- 
duced in the South as largely as possi- 
ble, using only such corn as is neces- 
sary or economical in producing the 
best quality of carcass. 


Of course, we must 


Lack of Quality Cause of Prejudice 
Against American Bacon 


ECAUSE American bacon sells in 

England for a price far below Irish 
bacon, some Americans assume that 
this is due to a_ prejudice against 
American bacon caused by _ spoiled 
American bacon having been rationed 
during the war. There is a “prejudice” 
against American bacon, all right, but 
it is chiefly due to its inferior quality. 
Instead of trying to put over inferior 
American bacon on the English con- 
sumers, through a campaign of adver- 
tising as proposed, American meat pro- 
ducers will find it easier and cheaper 


_ to overcome this English “prejudice” 


by improving the quality of the prod- 
uct. Before America will be able to 
remove this prejudice we must produce 
a bacon-type hog and cure the product 
with less salt. So long as we try to 
make bacon from a fat, corn-fed hog 
and cure it by the use of so much 
salt, no amount of advertising or other 
form of promotion will remove the 
English prejudice against American 
bacon, and induce them to cease to dis- 
criminate against it in price, 













































What Farmers Want to Know 








By W. F. MASSEY 








Dusting Tobacco 


| WISH to use lead arsenate powder 
to kill the horn tobacco 
Please tell me how to use it.” 

In the first place, to use the arsenate 
as a dust economically, you -need a 
powder gun or bellows. Then mix the 
arsenate equally with well-sifted, air- 
slaked lime. Mix it well before putting 
it in the receptacle of the bellows, and be 
careful to dust under the leaves, and do 
it when the dew is on in the early 
morning. 


worms on 


Norwegian Nitrate of Lime 


“DLEASE give information in regard 
to the value of the Norwegian ni- 
trate of lime.” 
Plants never use nitrogen until it is in 
the form of a nitrate. When organic ni- 


trogen is used, such as cottonseed meal, 


fish scrap, or tankage, it must pass 
through the process of nitrification or 
nitrate-forming through the agency of 


the soil bacteria. Hence, the effect on 
the crop is not so immediate as when 
nitrate of soda is used, as that is already 
a nitrate. The Norwegian nitrate is 
formed in an electric process. I have 
never used it, but being a nitrate, I as- 
sume that about the only difference be- 
tween it and nitrate of soda is the price. 
I do not know its commercial value. 


Seed Peas Failed 


“TWO years ago I sowed 30 bushels of® 
peas, said to be Amoor = or Big 
Alaska. They made a luxuriant growth, 
lapping over five-foot rows, but utterly 
failed to produce a crop. The next year 
1 bought peas from another source which 
were Lower California with 
similar results. In am an old pea planter 


grown m 


and consider that I lost $2,000 on these 
seed. Can you explain the cause? 
Climate has a great deal to do with 


the production of seed of all sorts. I 
would never sow garden peas grown as 
far south as Lower California. I would 
not expect them to make a crop of peas, 
but would be sure to make an over- 
growth of tops. I proved that many 
years ago by testing the Southern-grown 
seed alongside of the best seed produced 
in a Northern ¢ Eng- 
lish peas worth planting in the South 
are those grown in our farthest North 
ern states and in England, and our seed 
are rather better for our planting than 
the English. If you are on the hunt for 
low priced seed, you can get them, but 
you will always find them the most costly. 
Seedsmen of experience who value their 
reputation know where the best seeds of 
all sorts are produced, and they will not 
buy the cheap trash that is plentiful for 
those who deal in anything that will ger- 
minate. As I have before explained on 
this page, there are special places where 
the best seed of all are grown. 
And these seeds never are sold at low 
prices. Experienced truckers know who 
sells the best seeds, and know that to get 
the best, they must pay the price for 
them. 


I 
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Cuscuta in Garden 


"NAY GARDEN is about overrun with 
a clinging vine Of a yellow color, 


known as love vine’ 


The plant is dodder (Cuscuta). It is 
seldom seen in gardens, but usually on 
clover. It makes no leaves, but plenty 
of flowers and seed. The seed germinate 
on the ground, but as soon as the parasite 
gets hold of a green plant it lets go the 
yxround and inserts its suckers into the 
plan& Why anyone should leave a gar- 
den to become infested with it or with 
any* weeds indicates neglect. Clean it 
all out and pour kerosene on it and burn 
it, and then keep your garden clean. 


Wants to Grow Rhubarb 
ORT H CAROLINA: ~~ am under 
care of a specialist in diet, and he 
wants me to eat rhubarb. I have often 





heard of rhubarb but have never seen 
any. How is it planted and cultivated?” 
Rhubarb is a perennial plant, the 


part used is the leafstalk. This is cut 
into small pieces and boiled and sweet- 
ened, as it is very acid. The roots are 


sold by seedgmen in the dormant sea- 
son in fall and winter. It is a 
hardy plant so far as cold is concerned, 
but is very susceptible to drouth and 
heat. Hence it is difficult to grow on 
dry upland in the South. I never suc- 
ceeded in getting jt to live over more 
than one summer. You are in the coast 


section and should be able to grow 
rhubarb in naturally moist but well- 
drained soil made very rich, for rhu- 


barb is a gross feeder, and | find that 
here it thrives best with a thick mulch 
of manure between the plants all sum 


mer. Plant 4 by 4 feet in the richest 
soil you have. You can keep it tor 
winter use as easily as anything. 5Sim- 


ply cut the stalks into small pieces and 


pack them in a fruit jar and fill with 
cold water and screw the top on. It 
needs no cooking until taken out. The 


acid in it prevents fermentation and it 
is perfectly good all winter. Better put 
in small pint jars so that the whole can 
be cooked when taken out. Any seeds- 
men in the larger cities will supply the 
roots in the late fall. 


Late Irish Potatoes 
EVERAL readers ask about growing 
late Irish potatoes, what kinds, and 

when to plant. I plant in July up to 
middle of the month, further South 
any time in July. I plant in deep fur- 
rows to secure moisture. Cover lightly 
until they start to grow and then work 
the soil to them until level. Cultivate 
level to retain moisture. There are a 
number of good varieties. I have had 
the Sir Walter Raleigh, a potato of 
high quality but not a heavy cropper. 
I will use this season the McCormick, 
also called the Hoosier. You can also 
get the early varieties that have been 
kept in cold storage by seedsmen, and 
these will give you good winter pota- 
toes and furnish the best seed for the 


spring planting. Use 800 pounds an 
acre of a good 3-8-3 fertilizer in the 
furrows. Cut the potatoes to two eyes. 


Protecting Melons From Worms 


LEASE tell me how to prevent the 
worms from boring into 
loupes.” 

Mix calcium arsenate 
of air-slaked lime and get it under the 
melons where the dampness of the soil 
makes the rind more tender for the 
worms. On a small in a garden 
it will pay to put a,chip under each 
young melon to keep it off the ground 
and use the arsenate around it. 


canta- 


with two parts 


scale 


Sowing Rye and Crimson Clover 


b ILL it be too sodn to sow rye and 
and crimson clover at last working 
of corn, about July 10?” 

It is possible in your mountain sec- 
tion the rye might stand over. At any 
rate the clover will be all right in your 
section sowed in July, though that 
would be entirely toe early east of the 
Blue Ridge. Elevation has more to do 
with climate than latitude. The high 
plateau of northwest North Carolina 
with its forests of white pine, hemlock, 
and fir shows a great gap in climate 


from the southeastern corner of the 
state where palm trees grow in the 
woods. 


Growing Rutabaga Turnips ~ 


“DLEASE give-me some definite in- 

structions in regard to growing ruta- 
baga turnips as I have failed to make 
them.” 

I have never found it any more diffi- 
culty here to grow rutabagas than flat 
turnips, except that they are longer 
growing and must be sowed earlier. 
When I was farming on a large scale, 
1 grew them for stock until I had silos 
and then found silage cheaper. I never 
them as a table vegetable, .but 
have grown a white variety of the 
same class. This in my early manhood 
was called the Long White French, but 
the seedsmen seem to have forgotten 
all about it under that name. It was 
known then in Virginia as the Sugar 
turnip and it was certainly the sweet- 
est. I have seen the White Rock and 


grew 





very 


the White Neckless catalogued. 
These may be the same. If the crop 
is to be cultivated by horse power, 
make the furrows 24 feet apart. Use 
a good fertilizer liberally in the fur- 
rows and bed on them. Flatten the 


beds somewhat and drill the seed in thin- 
ly on the beds. Thin to four or five 
inches, and cultivate level. Middle of 
July is early enough to sow the seed. 


Vegetable Ivory 


‘T AM sending you a seed or nut found 
in a sack of nitrate of soda, and 
would like to know what it is.” 

It is the seed of a palm tree known 
as Phytolephus marcrocarpa. A num- 
ber of these grow in a great pod. They 
get very hard after drying and are used 


in the manufacture of small articles 
under the name of vegetable ivory. 
This one did not grow where the ni- 


trate of soda is dug, but probably got 
in at the shipping port at the seaside. 
Nothing grows on the dry _ plains 
where the nitrate is dug. There is no 
rain there 


Blue Hydrangeas 


| HAVE grown some hydrangeas from 
cuttings. Some of them have made 
white flowers and some pale bluish, but 
none really blue. What is the reason?” 


I do not know what species of the 
hydrangea you have. There is no hy- 
drangea which under normal condi- 


tions makes blue flowers. ‘The old Hy- 
drangea Hortensia (Not Hortensis as 
some wise folks imagine, for it was 
named for Queen Hortense) is the only 


hydrangea which usually makes blue 
flowers in certain soils. Its normal 
flowers are pink and they are pink 


when the plants are grown in pots or 
and the blue flowers are an ab- 
normal product when planted out, 
probably from more iron in some soils. 
There are plenty of hydrangeas with 
white and pink flowers, and in sandy 
soils generally the Hortensia~ main- 
tains its naturally pink flowers. Sev- 
eral summers ago I saw great masses 
of them growing pink flowers at Sea 
Gate, the sandy south end of Coney 
Island, New York Harbor. 


tubs 


Winter Protection of Cabbage in 
the Field 


SOMEONE wants to know about 
\/ protecting late cabbage where they 
grew It is best adapted to gardens 
rather than on a large scale [t is sim- 
ply to turn the cabbage over with head 
to the north and cover the stems and 
lower part of the head thi kly with 


earth, leaving the top exposed but turn- 
ed from the morning sun. Ona larger 
scale pull the cabbages and plow out a 
good trench and pack them in it up- 
side down and cover with earth plowed 
from each side. 


Asking for Addresses 


EVERAL persons have asked me to 

give them the address of the lady who 
wrote about the Arum Sanctum: or 
Sacred Calla. I do not keep the ad- 
dress of any one who writes for infor- 
mation. If I did 1 would not give it to 
others, as they might not care to be 
bothered with correspondence. Anyone 
who wishes to get the Arum Sanctum 
can usually find it in some of the fall 
bulb catalogs. One lady asks where 
she can buy the Indian turnip and the 
skunk cabbage. They are to be had 
in most swamps, but I never heard of 
their being in commerce. The skunk 
cabbage would be a rather disagree- 
able plant in the house. It grows only 
in flooded mucky soil 


If You Wish to Build a Warehouse, 
Get This Free Help 


HE farmers who haye signed the 
cotton marketing contract in North 
Carolina are wondering where they 
will have a warehouse for delivering 
cotton. The business men are wonder- 
ing what the system will do to them 





and if the association will build a 
warehouse in their town, and if not, 
what steps they should take ‘toward 
building. 

The writer cannot speak for the 


marketing association’s management 
and would advise any community, be- 
fore proceeding too far, to submit its 
proposal to the association manage- 
ment with an inquiry as to whether 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


their local plans would be in harmony 
with the association’s policy. 

In the article on page 6 the writer 
has referred to several c'asses of wart 
houses located in towns where they 
would contribute most to the general 
storage policy, to the general conveni- 
ence of the farmers, and where the in- 
vestment would be soundest. The in- 
dividuals organizing the company 
would want to be sure their plans are 
practicable and those subscribing to 
stock would want to know whether the 
venture is likely to be a good invest- 
ment. 

With a view to helping persons to 
answer such questions, the North Car- 
olina Division of Markets has made a 
careful survey of the 325 towns in the 
cotton counties which had developed to 
the point where they had a bank up to 
1921. The division has considered not 
only the need of the cotton marketing 
association, but of all farmers and the 
development in the state of a compre- 
hensive system of warehouses. These 
towns have been studied over a period 
of 10 years and a graphic history pre- 
pared showing the actual condition 
and growth of population, bank capi- 
tal, bank deposits; also the insurance 
rating, oil mill facilities, cotton wagon 
receipts, cotton mills, railways, paved 
roads and many other facts showing 
whether the town is a favorable loca- 
tion for a warehouse and if so what 
size warehouse should be built. 

You may know some of these things 
about your town, but before you in- 
vest in a warehouse, you should know 
not only what your town seems to jus- 
tify but what competition the venture 
would have to meet from other nearby 
towns. The Division of Markets will 
be glad to give you this information 
if you will write or present your prob- 
lem. 

The Division of Markets will be glad 
to tell you also about the state ware- 
house system—how it redjices your in- 
surance cost one-fourth, how 
you to issue a warehouse receipt which 


it enables 


is the best secured receipt that any 
warehouse can issue, how to get your 
office supplied at cost, your records 


checked free, and your grading done 
at the least cost possible. 


If you want to organize a ware- 
house, the Division of Markets will 
furnish you help in organizing, in get- 


ting up your charter applicaiton and 
by-laws, and will prepare’ building 
plans for you without charge and get 
you quotations on low insurance rates. 
The division’s engineer will advise you 
on the suitability of sites and save you 


buying land that is not suitable. 
If you want a warehouse next fall, it 
is time to go! 
Address: Division of Markets, 
N. C. Department of Agriculture, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
J. M. WORKMAN. 


Kentucky Bankers Approve Coip- 
erative Marketing 
PRAMRESS of Kentucky are not only 

satisfied with coéperative marketing 
of Burley tobacco as practiced there, but 
now: wish to carry, the idea into other 
crops. A recent meeting of a group of 
the Kentucky 3ankers’ Association 
adopted the following resolution: 

“That we approve the method of co- 
Operation known as the California plan, 
and extend to the officers and directors 
of the Burley Codperative Marketing As- 
sociation our thanks for the masterful 
way in which its affairs have been man- 
aged. 

“We believe in the extension of the plan 
to other commodities than tobacco, and 
pledge our continued support and codp- 
eration to the farmers and tobacco grow- 
ers in this district.” : 
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The Tractor 


on Southern 


Farms 
By M. L. NICHOLS 


Agricultural Engineer 


HE real business of the country was 
T conducted by the horse and buggy 
until the “flivver” demonstrated that 
it could bring a person back as well as 
take him ouc somewhere. So naturally 
the rank and file of the farmers want 


is before they put the necessary cash 
into a tractor. The tractor, without any 
doubt, is theoretically correct, but how 
is it working out right here at home. 
To find this out the agricultural engin- 
eering department at Auburn sent out 
questionnaires to a number of tractor 
owners, and the following article at- 
tempts to give a brief summary 
of the replies. Understand, these are 
opinions of the farmers who have had 
experience with tractors, and, moreover, 

the survey was taken in the fall of 1921 

when everybody was about as blue as 

they ever have been since the boll weevil 
first swept across Alabama. 

Tractors Pay 73 Out of 121 Farmers 
N FIRST glance, the tractor is not 
logical in the South. The North and 

West went from two oxen to two horses, 
to three and four horses, and then to the 
tractor. The North and West have dif- 
ferent conditions, cheap labor is un- 
known. Any kind is hard to get there. 
There are few places in the Middle 
West where one cannot hear factory 
whistles. But in the South it is different 
—the one-mule outfit is still in the ma- 
jority, labor is cheap. Factories are com- 
paratively few. Certainly, if the two- 
mule outfit has not made much headway, 
one should not expect the tractor to gain 
a foothold. But the fact remains that out 
of 121 farmers returning questionnaires, 
73 reported that the tractor had already 
paid them, 32 that it had not, and 16 were 
uncertain. Seventy-four, however, con- 
sidered it a profitable investment, 27 an 
unprofitable investment, and 20 were not 
certain. This certainly speaks well for 
the tractor, for while our farm folks are, 
without a doubt, the most sensible and 
sane class, excepting none, it seems a 
very high percentage of successes. It 
means that the modern tractor is-just as 
well adapted to farm work as the auto- 
mobile is to travel. 

Another interesting fact brought out 
in the replies was that the tractor was at 
least as successful if not more so on the 
smaller farms than on the large ones. 
Seven tractors were reported on farms 
under 50 acres, and all were reported as 
profitable. This was not to be expected, 
but it probably means that these tractars 
were well cared for by the ownérs them- 
selves. Moreover, on such a small farm, 
one cannot raise products giving a small 
return per acre and make a living at all. 
This would seem, then, a logical place 
for the tractor, but do not take these 
data as suggesting that small farm own- 
ers should buy tractors, but rather that 
small size of farm does not necessarily 
render a tractor a poor investment when 
conditions are right. The data also in- 
dicated that farms from 100 to 150 acres 
were just as profitable a size for tractor 
operation as the farms from 500 to 1,000 
acres, but again the tractor is more likely 
to be cared for by the owner on the 
smaller farm, emphasizing that there is 
as much in the man as in the tractor. 


Two-Plow Tractor Most Popular Type 
T! IE two-plow tractor seems to be the 

most popular type, but the owners of 
the three-plow outfits seemed nearly as 
well satisfied. Some interesting data 
were brought out about the size of disk 
harrow that should be used. The three- 
plow tractors were most successful with 


) 


a 32-disk harrow, while of the two-plow 


tractors, 34 reported using disks, seven 
Stated that a 32-disk was satisfactory on 
clay, while two reported 32-disk unsatis- 
factory on clay. One reported a 40-disk 


unsatisfactory on clay, 3 reported a 28- 
disk satisfactory on sand, and one re- 
ort d it unsatisfactory ; the balance had 
& disks on clay or smaller sizes on sand, 
and reported them satisfactory. Thus it 
would seem that soil conditions, or in 
other words, the footing determines 
largely the size of harrow to be pur- 
chased 

_The number of days used averaged 
35.1 for belt work, and 50.2 for field 
work, which is above the average for the 
North and West by a goodly margin. 
Ouly 83 gave definite acreage plowed, 


and the average was 99.9 acres; 72 re- 
ported acreage disked, averaging 122 
acres per tractor. Seventy-eight out of 
103 replying, stated that they had been 
able to plow more land than before they 
bought the tractor. 
Get Crops in Better Shape 

T° THE question, has the tractor en- 

abled you to put your crops in better 
shape, 99 out of 104 answered yes. This 
seems to be getting at the heart of the 
question. The element of quality of 
work is a big factor. After all, isn’t it 
one of the biggest? If one could pre- 
pare the best seedbed, put in the best seed 
and the best fertilizer, and take the best 
care of the crop, hasn’t he reason to ex- 
pect the greatest- returns provided he 
does these at the right time. Quality of 
work, in other words, workmanship! 
Someone has said that if a man does one 
thing better than other people, the world 
will make a beaten track to his door. We 
demand workmanship in our shoes, in 
our clothes, in our cooking, in our furni- 
ture, in our buildings, in everything. We 
know that no other business can succeed 
without workmanship. Yet how many 
of us insist on workmanship in farming? 
We half prepare a seedbed in a great 
rush because we cannot afford to keep 
enough mules all the year round to do 
it right. Most farmers say that they can 
prepare more land than they can take 
care of later. Observation, backed up 
by the statements of many of our best 
farmers, show that in the first place, we 
do not thoroughly prepare our seedbeds, 
and secondly, this entails an undue 
amount of cultivation later. If we kept 
enough mules all the year round to take 
care of this work, they would “eat their 
heads off” at other seasons. 

This line of argument might well stand 
the light of a congressional investiga- 
tion, but the farmer is dealing with the 
laws and processes of nature which are 
certainly not much influenced by the dis- 
cussions of a debating society. Put your 
crops in on time and properly is the de- 
cree of nature, or you will get poor re- 
turns or none at all. If we are not pre- 
pared to do this, we are as the doughboy 
says, “out of luck,” whether we have 
good reasons or not. 

Apparently these two features of time 
and quality are the deciding factors that 
throw the balance toward successful 
tractor farming in the South. We of the 
South have always had our system of 
farming out of balance. If we had 
enough labor to chop and pick our cot- 
ton, we had a lot to lay in the shade a 
good part of the year. In other words, 
our labor distribution could be much bet- 
ter. Also the relative proportion of mule 
and other power to man power is very 
poor. Man power is the more expensive 
item. If one man can take four mules 
and do as much work as four men and 
four mules, isn’t it sounder business. 
With corn and cotton only, in a bad 
spring, there are not enough good work- 
ing days to carefully prepare the seedbed 
with the mule, consequently, preparation 


necessary for proper planting is either 

slighted or the crop is late. 

“Did You Get an Increased Yield?” 
OME further evidence to substantiate 
the above statements may be drawn 

from the answers to the question, “Did 

you get an increased yield from your 

tractor?” Of the 92 replying, 73 of these 
were, “yes,” and 6 “no”; the balance 
stated that they were doubtful; 24. of 
these estimated the per cent increase and 
gave figures ranging from 5 per cent to 

100 per cent. 

In Northern Ohio many farmers raise 
oats because they state that they can put 
them in when they cannot do any other 
farm work; in other words, oats serve 
to balance their labor load. If we in 
Alabama diversify, we should consider 
crops that do not need much attention in 
chopping and picking time. It seems 
that such crops increase the amount of 
work at soil-fitting time to such a great 
extent that in some cases it overtaxes 
the mule power necessary for cultivation. 
Here the tractor seems to solve the prob- 
lem, for out of 100 farmers replying to 
the question, has it enabled you to sell 
any mules, 39 said “yes,” and 61 “no,” 
while, as before stated, 78 out of 103 re- 
plied they had farmed more land. 

Another thing of interest in the farm- 
ers’ replies was that practically none of 
them had had previous experience, only 
17 out of 121. Most of them, 72 out of 
106 answering, had breakdowns, but 25 
of these paid less than $25 for repairs; 
seven, $25 to $50; seven, $50 to $100; 
nine, $100 to $150; one, $180 to $200; six, 
$200 to $300; and three, over $300. The 
average expense for the year 1920 of all 
ages of tractors was $41.35. However, in 
spite of this expense, the tractors paid. 
This brings out a statement made by Pro- 
fessor Randolph of this institution, in 
a recent article, that the comparison of 
price of work between tractor and mule 
power was not necessarily the determin- 
ing factor of profit, but rather the differ- 
ence between total cost and total returns. 


Backed to the Tune of $5,000,000 
" HERE are you going to get the 

money?” was the question fre- 
quently asked by farmers last spring 
during the organization campaign of 
the Georgia Cotton Growers’ Codpera- 
tive Association. 

“The banks of Georgia will be glad 
to furnish the money,” was the ‘quick 
answer given by the thoughtful men 
who wetre-.working so hard to bring 
about the organization. “The plan 
provides for an organization founded 
and operated on such sound business 
principles that the banks will want it 
to take their money and use it,” they 
explained with confidence. 

And now the truth of this statement 
is being borne out by facts. State pa- 
pers recently carried in blazing head- 
lines the announcement that the banks 
of Atlanta had extended the growers a 
credit of $5,000,000. 

The executive committee of the 
board of directors estimates that a 
‘fund of $8,000,000 will be ample on 
which to operate in handling the 1922 
crop signed up by the association. Now 
that it has secured a credit of $5,000,000 
from the Atlanta banks it will make 
immediate application to the War Fi- 
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THE SLEEPING PORCH IS A COMFORT TO ANY HOME 


The grounds are 
add to the beauty of the place. 
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well kept around this farm ] ¢ 
Note the well-lighted and roomy living and sleeping 


home, Cement waiks and shrubbery 
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nance Corporation for thé remaining 
$3,000,000. There is no question but 
that this, too, will be granted. In fact, 
the War Finance Corporation would 
extend credit to a much larger sum if 
it were needed. 


Come to the Farmers’ and Farm 
Women’s State Convention 


HE North Carolina Farmers’ State 

Convention at Raleigh, August 1, 2, 
3, this year will furnish a place for a 
profitable, entertaining and economical 
vacation. * 

Tuesday, August 1, will be “Get-To- 
gether-Day.” There will be some stir- 
ring speeches followed at night by a 
community sing and free punch. 

Wednesday, August 2, will be devoted 
to country life. The topics will include 
the home, the church, the school, liter- 
ature. 

Livestock and horticulture will also 
receive attention on this date, followed 
at night by a play. 

The keynote of Thursday, August 3, 
will be “Codperative Marketing and 
Combating the Boll Weevil.” The fol- 
lowing codperative organizations will 
be represented by officers or others 
who will explain just what they are 
doing: Codperative cotton growers, 
Tri-State Tobacco Growers, Peanut 
Growers’ Exchange, truck growers’ or- 
ganization, peach growers’ organiza- 
tion, Farm Bureau Federation, State 
Beekeepers’ Association. 

There will be demonstrations includ- 
ing radio and cotton dusting. 

Railroads will grant reduced rates. - 
Meals will be furnished by the College 
at 50 cents each. Lodging free. Each 
visitor will bring sheets, pillow cases, 
towels and toilet articles. For further 
information write 

W. W. SHAY, Secretary. 

State College Station, Raleigh. 


Editorial Comment—We hope every 
Progressive Farmer reader who can pos- 
sibly do so will come to Raleigh for thts 
meeting. Notice that this year’s conven- 
tion comes the first of August—not the 
last as heretofore 


The South Carolina Extension Ser- 
vice Says — 


O YOU like your drinking water 

fresh? So do the other animals. 

After all, the best “Muscle Shoals” for 
the production of nitrogen is broad 
fields of legumes on every farm. 

It looks like Mr. B. Weevil is getting 
ready to do a big “share-crop” busmess 
with the cotton farmer this year. 

Soy beans will .grow on poor soils 
where cowpeas fail, and on soils too wet 
for cowpeas, and on the average in cul- 
tivated rows will yield 25 per cent to 50 
per cent more hay or seed than cowpeas. 

Secure seed of Lookout Mountain po- 
tatoes now for planting the middle of 
July. This is the safest variety for falt 
‘planting, and the seed are scarce and 
hard to obtain at planting season. 

“The Carolina Club Boy” is the name 
of a new little paper that will go to every 
club boy on the club rolls in South Caro- 
lina, and will carry interesting informa- 
tion, stories, letters, pictures, etc., which 
will be of help to club members. 

And finally, brethren, don’t get too 
busy these very busy days on the farm 
to lean on the fence and look at a sunset 
and the “quiet-colored end of evening.” 


Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Pays 


WAS very much impressed with 

Editor Poe’s article on mutual fire in- 
surance, for farmers certainly need in- 
surance, and need it at a reasonable rate, 
which they get in mutual companies 

I have had all my buildings insured in 
the Farmers’ Mutual for years, at a cost 
of 50 cents on the $100. It is giving insur- 
ance at cost. No one gets any dividends. 
And after all, the beauty about it is, we 
are helping one another. 

Some counties have so much insurance 
in force that it is costing them absolutely 
nothing. By collecting at the rate of 50 
cents on the $100 they have accumulated 
so much money in their treasury as to 
put it on interest until the interest is 
paying all the premiums. Insure in a 
farmers’ mutual company. 

W. H. NICHOLS. 

Wake County, N. C. 
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Increasing Farm Profits by 


Using Cotton Warehouses 
By J. M. WORKMAN 


Warehouse Specialist United 


in the cooper rative marketing move- 

ment, with its great possibilities for 
increasing farm profits, that it is im- 
portant to study all the facts in shaping 
the warehousing policy. 

There is a popular impression that the 
farmer sells his cotton rapidly, at a low 
price, and that after the cotton is out of 
his hands, the market advances, with re- 
sulting enormous profits to the buyers. 
While this is frequently true of the cot- 
ton year as a whole, the facts are not so 
conclusive as many of these statements 
have appeared, as may be seen from an 
examination of the accompanying table. 
The figures given should egable the 
reader to see what the apparent gross 
profit of holding cotton would have been 
to him if practiced consistently, and he 
can: deduct what would have been the 
cost to him of storage, insurance and 
interest on the money represented. 


S% MANY cotton farmers have joined 


I.—Average Daily Price Since 
1889, 12.69 Cents; Best Month 
Each Year Averaged 15 Cents 


F YOU, Mr. Cotton Farmer, had sold 
a bale of cotton every day for 32 years 
based on the New York market, you 
would have received an average price per 
pound of 12.69 cents; if you had sold a 


COTTON 


PRICES FOR 32 YEARS— AUGUST,” 


States Department of Agriculture 


selling policy on a par with that of the 
regular dealers, an efficient management 
operated on a non-profit basis should be 
able to put more money in the farmer’s 
pocket, even if there is no change in the 
cotton market quotations. 


P ° 
IIl.—Make Warehousing Policies 
Fit Local Needs 
N ORDER to increase farm profits, the 

warehousing development must serve 

as a machine for the most economical 
distribution and handling of cotton, yet 
capable of absorbing surplus supplies 
during times of excessive stocks on hand, 
whether resulting from an unfavorable 
market or excessive production. It must 
lend itself to economies in transporta- 
tion, in grading, weighing, handling, and 
in of insurance. Obviously the 
warehouse problems of states like the 
Carolinas, dotted with cotton mills, and 
with outlets in all directions, are differ- 
ent from those of Texas, Oklahoma, and 
Arkansas, where little cotton is manu- 
factured at home and transportation fa- 
cilities fix the course of shipments. 

The farmer who delivers his cotton to 
the marketing association in an effort to 
increase farm profits should be concern- 
ed for reasonable convenience in mak- 
ing the delivery, but his greater interest 
should be in seeing that the cotton 


cost 


1889, to JULY, 1921 





Average price for 
average day for | Differe 
MONTH 32 years of 


Gross increase in price from holding 
nce from 4 12.5lc fall price (for 4 mos, 
Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec.) and months shown 





Cents per 
pound 
12.62 
12.55 
12.46 
12.42 
12.47 
12.26 
12.55 
12.73 
12.46 
12.92 
13.26 
13.30 


15.01 
15.87 








September... 
October... 
November 
ecember 
January......... 
February 


year for 32 years... 
High day of year 
SOF 32 VEATS...c0c0s 








Change in cents 
per pound 
Gain .11 G 

“ 


Loss .05 


Gain 2.50 
Gain 3.36 


Change per bale 

based on 20c 
cotton 

88 Gain $0.88 

2 0.32 

0.40 


Change 
per cent 





04 


Loss 


32 
ss .4 


09 : 7: 7 0.72 


0.32 
‘ 0.20 

32 0.32 
1. 76 ~ soe 
2.00 
3.28 
6.00 
6.32 


04 


“ 9 
ae 
= s. 

" 6.22 


Gain 19,98 Gain 19.98 








Gain 26.86 Gain 26.86 





Editorial Comment.—On the basis of 20-cent cotton, the last column shows what 
an individual farmer would have gained or lost per bale by selling in the particular 


month, as compared with selling in the four fall months. 


fourths of the cotton is crowded on the» 


of farmers by. holding cannot greatly increase their profits. 


So long as about three- 
narket in four months anyhow, a fraction 
On the other hand, 


if all the farmers should sell gradually, profits on both early and late months would 


no doubt be materially increased. 


bale every day during the months of 
September, October, November, and De- 
cember, you would have received an aver- 
age price of 12.51 cents; but if each year 
you had selected the best single month 
and sold a bale every day, you would 
have received an average of 15.01 cents, 
and if you had. selected the best single 
day of the year, you would have received 
an average of 15.87 cents. Of course, 
you could not do this, nor could anyorte 
else foresee the price to this extent, but 
a capable management in your associa- 
tion’s employ may be expected to know 
something about when to sell your cot- 
ton at the price which will give you 
much greater net returns than you have 
received in the past. The success of your 
selling depends in a large measure upon 
the ability of your management. 

It is hoped that as the associa- 
tions develop, they will be able to keep 
the price of cotton more nearly uniform, 
and this should prove of equal benefit to 
the manufacturer. It should tend to 
prevent artificial beating down of the 
price of cotton through manipulation of 
speculators, but the farmer should not 
expect the association to be able to main- 
tain a uniform price from year to year 
or to keep the price of cotton high re- 
gardless of general business conditions 
and the relation of cotton production to 
consumption. The farmer should not be 
discouraged if several years are required 
before the associations exert a dominant 
influence on the cotton market, and it is 
this period of readjustment especially 
that will call for the best management 
the associations can command. With a 


reaches the buyer undamaged from the 
weather, with the lowest handling, 
freight, and insurance cost possible,. for 
the profit from warehousing and codp- 
erative marketing must come from skil- 
ful management rather than from uni- 
form holding. 

In states like North and South Caro- 
lina, Georgia and Alabama, the writer 
believes the best solution to be the 
tablishment of warehouses at market 
towns where there are cotton mills using 
local cotton, storing locally cotton suit- 


es- 


-able for possible sale to the local mills, 


and shipping the remainder for suitable 
concentration; also the establishment of 
local warehouses at towns which have 
been marketing a large quantity of cot- 
ton, as these warehouses would be suffi- 


ciently large for economical operations, 
especially if the town is located in a 
neutral position as regards the prob- 
able direction of cotton shipments out. 
At other towns, the writer believes that 
small warehouses should be located for 
receiving and sorting cotton, and for 
storage during the months when the 
greatest volume of cotton is on hand. 
Where local individuals or an organiza- 
tion are considering erecting a ware- 
house, attention should be given to the 
convenience of the farmers and factors 
favorable to a sound investment. Defi- 
nite suggestions cannot be made without 
a complete survey of production,, trans- 
portation, and established channels of 
trade. 


IIl.—Increasing Profits by Accu- 
rate Grading 


ITH this system of warehouses prop- 
erly developed, it is probable that 
the farmer, whether a member of the 
marketing association or not, would be 
able to haul cotton the shortest reason- 
able distance and still get the maximum 
service at a minimum cost. It must be 
remembered that whatever the cost of 
warehousing is, the farmer pays it, and 
there must be some farmers to whom the 
warehouse cannot always be convenient 
without proving a heavy extra cost on all. 
In using the Cutton wi arehouse as a 
means of making t the i farm pay, the most 
important service is aid in marketing. 
A very big element in this is proper 
grading of cotton. . The best grading at 
the least cost is secured with the best 
graders working under uniform condi 
tions and with their time occupied uni- 
formly and as completely as possible. 
With codperative marketing, this means 
centralized grading at one point for each 
state organization. This may give the 
farmer a little delay in completing his 
transactions with the but it 
will be greatly to his interest in net 
money returns. The man who grows 
good cotton can feel assured of a better 
price, because he will be paid on the 
basis of his actual grades and staples. 


association, 


In getting the minimum cost for ware- 
housing under the system suggested, the 
warehouses must be built to get low in- 
surance rates, but without making the 
cost too high. The very large and me- 
dium-size warehouses can be built at 
very moderate cost so as to be able to 
insure the cotton stored for an average 
of 30 cents, and sometimes 15 cents, per 
$100 value per year, while the cheaper 
smaller warehouses suggested would 
have a considerably higher rate, but they 


-would not be used for as many months 


in the year, and a cheaper building, even 
with the higher rate, would be more eco- 
nomical. The importance of this may 
be judged from the fact that most poorly 
built warehouses, not equipped with 
sprinkler systems and fire protection, 
have to pay all the way from $1.25 to $3, 
and some up to $6 per year for each 
$100 value of cotton. 

The farmer who holds cotton for in- 
dependent. gradual marketing can work 
out his individual cost of holding, and 
compare it with the price increase shown 
by the table. If he can store not more 
than 10 bales in a barn, he can insure it 
for from 80 cents to $1.22 a year per 
$100 value, but if he stores more than 10 
bales, his insurance is likely to jump 
from about $2.50 to $3.50. If he has to 
build the barn for the purpose, he will 
find that the interest on the investment 
and insurance together will be about as 
much as reasonable warehouse charges, 
considering the limited time he has the 
cotton stored, and he would not get the 
advantage of either grading or better 
marketing. Neither would he be able 
to secure warehouse receipts which he 
could use to the best advantage at the 
bank in getting money. 

In making the farm pay, no one can 





OW is the time to plant crops 

for the fall and winter garden. 

Don’t overlook beans, © ruta- 
bagas, salsify, parsnips, okra, and 
parsley. 

2. Save the straw when the grains 
are threshed. Put it under shelter 
immediately. If storage space is 
scarce the straw. 

3. Entirely too much stubble land 
remains unbroken. Gét the tractor 
or teams on it at once. Sow cow- 
peas or soy beans. 


bale 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: THINGS TO DO THIS 
WEEK AND NEXT 


4, This is about the last chance to 
finish setting out the sweet potato 
patch. Use vine cuttings for these 
late plantings 

Weeds on lespedeza meadows 
and pasture lands should be clipped 
in time to prevent the forming of 
seeds. 

6. Write your county and state 
fair associations for catalogs and 
begin work now on those things you 
can get ready towards a complete 
exhibit. 


‘the price of cotton to the point where 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


afford to hold cotton in the weather, as 
the rain will result in a higher loss from 
damage than any usual price increase 
could make up for. The damage fre- 
quently is equal to a loss of from 25 to 
50 pounds on a bale. The United States 
Department of Agriculture has estimated 
the loss to the country to exceed $30,000,- 
000 a year, with cotton worth 20 cents, 
In addition to the loss of cotton, there 
is the expense of conditioning, and often 
of rebaling. 


IV.—Use Warehouse to Encourage 
Better Quality of Cotton 


FTER all is said and done about using 

the warehouse in coéperative mar- 
keting of cotton, one big means of in- 
creasing farm profits is in producing a 
superior quality of cotton at less cost. 
In this connection the warehouse can 
play an important part by serving as a 
focal point for drawing together cotton 
of uniform variety, grown from im- 
proved seed and under uniform condi- 
tions of soil and climate. 

Improved seed is of the greatest im- 
portance in getting a good yield. For 
the last 25 years, the average yield of 
the best cotton per acre has been only 1 
pounds. The associations can never get 
the 
past smallest yields will be profitable be- 
cause, if the price were that high, the 
farmers who make one and two bales 
per acre would immediately find cotton 

) profitable that they would plant 
much that stocks of cotton would go so 
high that the association would imme- 
diately lose what influence it had ex- 
erted on the price; or else, if the price 
of cotton were too high, people would 
buy clothes of linen, wool, and silk, 
that if the cotton price were maintained, 
very little cotton would be sold. 

Added to improved seed, must be in- 
telligent fertilizing and cultivation, so 
combined as to secure the greatest net 
return, or profit. 


so 


But even with improved varieties, fer- 
tilization and cultivation, there should 
be added codperation in producing uni- 
form varieties with uniform length of 
strong staple in a single community. The 
manufacturer can and will pay more for 
cotton it the staple is strong and uniform 
in all of its characteristics, including 
length of staple, than for a general mix- 
ture, even though it contain some extra ~ 
good cotton. Let the Southern farmer 
grow improved, standardized, trade- 
marked “Sun Kissed Cotton,” just as 
the California farmer grows “Sun Kissed 
Oranges.” 


Editorial Comment.—Those interested 
in full particulars about cotton ware- 
house buildings will ye it in United 
States De partment of Agriculture Bulle- 
tin No. 801, “Construction and Fire Pro- 
tection of. Cotton Warchouses,” by Mr. 
Workman. Mr. Workman will soon 
bring his table up-to-date —to include 
July, 1922—which will show a larger 
profit on cotton held for sale in the 
latter part of the season. 


A Fall and Winter Garden: How 
to Have One 
EARLY every farmer has a spring 


and summer garden, but too many 
farmers fail to have a succession of 
vegetables. Planting for a fall and win- 
ter garden should really be as important 
a matter as planting for a spring and 
summer garden. The following table 
shows when and what to plant for the 
fall and winter garden: 














‘Time of Planting | Depth to Plant 


Vegetable 
Asparagus 
pees 1s (bush) 


Nov. 15-Dee. 6 to 8 inches 
July-Aug. 15 2 inches 
fune-July % inch 
fuly-September Plants 2 tc 
June-July % inch 
June-July 15 1 inch 
Aug.-Sept Seed shallow 
plants 2 to 3 ins 
% inch 

% inch 

% inch 

% inch 

% inch 

Onion (seed)... . 1 inch 

Onion (sets)...../Ser Oct . 2% inches 

% inch 

2 inches 

July-2 . 25 3 to 4 inches 
June-! to 4 inches 


Be ’ 
Cc dan ‘(ate) ~ » 4 ins 
Carrots. . 
Cantaloupe. 
+ ee 


Corn salad... Sept. -Oct, 

Cucumber. July 

Oct. -Nov. 
uecession 


Potatoes (Iris h).. 
Potatoes (sweet) . 
Radish. . ‘tie 
Spinach 

Salsity 

Tomato 

Ds 6 6 8-4 9 0 ae 


Plants 3 to 4 ins. 


1 inch 





July “Sept. 








GOMETIME °S deep cultivation in the garden 
does more harm than good because it cuts 
off the roots. All that ’s 
the weeds and make a light 
serve moisture. 


necessary is to kill 
mulch to cone 


NCLE Ab says: The fellow who learned 
something from yesterday and works hard 
today needn’t worry-much about tomorrow. 
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Saturday, July 8, 1922 


Garden and Orchard 


By C. L, NEWMAN 


Let’s Have a Variety to Eat This 
Fall and Winter 


ULY is a good time to take stock of 

our prospects for a supply of fall an& 

winter vegetables, and to be sure that 
we have them in abundance and variety. 
If there are kinds you have not provided 
that may be of ser- 
vice for use at home 
or for sale, the seed 
should be ordered at 
once. That vegeta- 
bles and fruits are 
wholesome foods is 
an undisputed fact, 
and this benefit alone 
makes their produc- 
tion a duty. In these 
times garden prod- 
ucts may also be sub- 














MB. NEWMAN 
stituted to advantage for many foods we 
buy, and this is another reason for giving 
the garden more than usual attention. 
Still another reason is that a surplus may 
be exchanged for badly needed cash. 

If we devote a small part of our time 


to efficient garden management and 
work, there is little doubt but that the 
time will pay 100 per cent more than 
equal time devoted to the general run of 
farm work. An hour or two a day or a 
day a week will do wonders in the garden 
and truck patches and especially at this 
time of the year. 

I—Twelve Vegetables That May Be 
Preserved Dry or Otherwise 
Faas should be no difficulty in grow- 

ing an ample supply of the following 
for home use and for market: 
Beans 


Onion Winter Squash 


Corn Pepper Pumpkin 
Cucumber Potato, Irish Tomato 
Okra Potato, sweet Turnip 


Il.—Twelve Vegetables That May Be 
Had Through the Winter 


THE northern parts of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer territory a very se- 
vere winter may seriously injure some 
of the following dozen vegetables if some 
provision is not made to protect them 
from hard freezes. On the other hand, 
they are by nature cold weather or win- 
ter vegetables, and only occasionally will 
there be much loss if ordinary precau- 


tions for their protection are taken, 
This list includes: 
Beet Collard Rape 
Cabbage Onion Salsify 
Carrots Parsnips Spinach 
Celery Kale Turnip 


I1l—Fourteen Miscellaneous Kinds 
for Fall, Winter, and Spring 


LL of these 14 are cool weather vege- 

tables, and hardy varieties of most 

of them will, with appropriate protection, 

supply the table’s needs through the win- 

ter. Two of these, lettuce and radish, 

might be included under Paragraph II, 
This is the list: 


Brussels sprouts Cress Lettuce 
Cauliflower Endive Mustard 
Celeriac Garlic Parsley 
Chard Kohl -rabt Radish 
Chinese cabbage Leek 

These three lists contain 37 kinds of 


vegetables, and nearly all of them may be 
planted in The Progressive Farmer ter- 
ritory in July or August. With the ex- 
ception of beans, corn, cucumber, egg- 
plant, okra, pepper, sweet potato, squash, 
and tomato, all may be planted in August 
or September, and some in October and 
November. 


Of course, it is not expected that we 
plant a kind of vegetable that no one in 
the family will care for, that cannot well 
be used on the farm, or for which there 
is no market. On the other hand, there 
are in the lists above a number of kinds 
that have never been grown in many 
Southern gardens and we will not know 
whether they would be suitable to our 
needs until we try them. Besides, there 

are people in towns and cities who will 

be ‘glad to get these kinds and will often 
pay good prices for them and become 
regular customers. They come in well 
when we are getting up a fair exhibit 
ind may raise the number of our score 
and give points enough to win the pre- 
mium, 

Get out your seed catalog, make your 
selections, and order now. Manure, pre- 
pare and re-prepare the best available 
part of the garden, manure again, and 
fertilize well, give the best cultivation 
and show your ne ighbors what a real fall 
and winter garden is, 


HE condition of the land is a lot more im- 
portant than the conditions of the ‘moon 
around planting time. 
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A Tough Battery 
for Rough Trips 


Long, hard runs—rough roads-—extremes of hot and cold. That's 
the everyday life of the battery, and the rgason why the lowest cost 
battery to have is the toughest, most powerful and durable 
battery you can buy. 

Hundreds of thousands of owners have found this to be the 
Willard Threaded Rubber Battery. They find the best possible 
assurance of long battery life and low battery cost in the tough 
Threaded Rubber Insulation between the tough Willard plates. 


All the dealers listed below give the Willard 
Standard of Service on all makes of Batteries: 
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DAVIS CYPRESS 
TANKS 


A GOOD SUPPLY OF 


WATER 


in the house and farm buildings 
is a necessity to man and live- 
stock. Make it a convenience by 
installing a Davis Cypress Tank 
on a steel tower 





A Davis Cypress Tank is more 
durable and sightly than a steel JA 
tank. Costs less and lasts longer. 
Insures ample supply of water 
for all purposes. 

Davis Cypress Tanks are built 
to order. Write us how much 
water you need and we will send NO 
you an estimate of how little a 
Davis Cypress Tank will cost. 


G.M. DAVIS & SON 
900 Laura Street a 
Palatka Florida iE 
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ay Free Trial! Untimited Guarantee. 
Write Tene for in nee Ca oe catwing | —— Prices. 
MERS't BUGGY 
‘Barnesvitte, Ga. 


P. 0. Box 1028, 
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Tell the firm 
in your state 
what you 
want to do, 
and ask for 
advice. 
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a Get a Planting Book 


Read it carefully, and 
summer the ‘fruit 


fall plant 


free—write today. 
BLUE GRASS NURSERIES, 


Desk F, 


CHASE NURSERIES, 
Desk A, 


FOUTLARS NURSERIES, 
Desk B, Augusta, Ga. 


ors to P. 


W. T. HOOD & COMP 


Desk H, 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY Cu., 


Desk E, 


SOUTHERN 
Desk D, 


select this 
shade you 
Books are 


and 
ing. 


Lexington, Kentucky. 
Chase, Alabama. 
(Success- 
J. Berckmans Co., Ine.) 
ANY, 
Richmond, Virginia 
Pomona, N. C. 


NURSERY CO., 
Winchester, Tenn. 














W.T.Greathouse writes: 
“*Fence received yesterday. I 


saved $30.00 in buying from 


you, 


Our new Pay prices are 


Pry way pales: others—ai 


Write 


nm Pays Froight 
for our new 19 t price 
oe Yoiten you eave. 
vani 


77 Clevetand. 





Allcrops must have Nitrogen. Some 
forms of Nitrogen are cheaper than 
others, some act quicker than others, 
some are more available, some are acid 
and some are alkaline. 


Nitrate of Soda 


is the cheapest, is the quickest, is 100° 
available and IT IS NOT ACID. It 
gives wonderful results and should 
always be used for fertilizer Nitrogen. 
Write for my FREE BULLETINS. 





Dr. William S. Myers, Director 
25 Madison Avenue New York 














Free Catalog | in colors explains 


how you can save 
money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to fit 
Hany running 
y gear. : nee for 
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§9 Him St.,Quiney, tll, 
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Aree holes have been properly driven, load the 
dynamite in them, pushing it down to the bottom 
of the hole with a tamping stick. In wet soil, water 
will rise in the hole and serve as tamping to confine the 
charge, but in dry soil the hole should be firmly tamped 
with dirt. Ditches two feet deep and three feet wide 
can be blasted with a half-cartridge per hole. Larger 
ditches need loads of one or more cartridges, according 
to size of ditch desired. 
Where the soil is wet, the propagation method of 
firing is most economical. 

>) Only one cartridge need be primed—the central one. 
AK) This is fired either by cap and fuse or by electric blast- 

ing cap and blasting machine. The shock of this explo- 

sion fires the charges in all other holes, blasting the 
ditch in one operation. From 200 to 400 feet of ditch 
can be blasted with a single shot. 
50% or 60% Straight Dynamite is the only explosive 
which is sufficiently sensitive to be used in this propa- 
gation method. Hitherto it froze at temperatures 
below 50° F. But now du Pont Straight is so made 
that it can be used in zero weather. 


When the soil is dry the propagation method cannot be used. 
Each charge must be primed with an electric blasting cap. The 
cap wires are then connected in a closed circuit with an electric 
blasting machine which explodes all the charges at the same 
instant. du Pont Dumorite is the most economical explosive for 
this method. 


Buy du Pont explosives at your local dealer’s. 


Write for ‘‘Farmers’ Handbook of Explosives,’’ giving 
complete instructions as to the use of dynamite for 
ditching, tree planting and land clearing. 


E, I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & .CO., Inc. 





1 Driving the Holes 














2 Cartridge Prepared 
and Ready to Load 


Robson-Prichard Bldg., 
Huntington, W. Va. 
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Announcing 


Reduced Rates at the 


GRUNEWALD 


HOTELS 
oO 


THE * THE 


GRUNEWALD| BIENVILLE 


(University Place at (St. Charles Avenue at 
Canal Street) Lee Circle) 


In the very center of Within five minutes of the 
Downtown New Orleans; in Amusement, Shopping and 
the midst of the Amuse- Financial Centers, yet 
ment, Shopping and Finan- enough removed to give the 
cial Districts. Elegantly restful quietness and exclu- 
furnished. Refined, home- siveness that discriminat- 
like atmosphere, ing folk seck. 

A reduction in rates of 
from 50c to $2 per day now All room rates reduced 
in effect on all rooms. from 50c to $2. Special sum- 
Special summer monthly mer monthly rates as low 
rates as low as $25. as $30. 


New Orleans’ 
Newest and Finest 
Hotels 

















When writing to advertisers, say: “I am willie you as an adver- 
tiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all 
the advertising it carries.” 
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Growing and Marketing 


Peaches 
By BION H. BUTLER 


HE Sandhill section of North 

Carolina is now marketing the big- 

gest and best fruf# crop it has ever 
had, and the method of making and 
marketing the crop is interesting. 

For more than 25 region 
around Southern Pines has been grad- 
ually developing the peach orchard. 
The movement has spread to take in 
some of the sandy territory of the ad- 
jacent counties. From this peach belt 
this year will go a crop estimated at 
from 1,000 to 1,200 cars of what I be- 
lieve to be the best peaches made any 
where on earth. 

The main crop is the type of Elberta 
that has been brought to its highest 
perfection in the North Carolina sand, 
and which goes to the buyer under the 
brand, “Sandhill Redskin.” To create 
this brand and establish it in the mar- 
ket has been no quick or easy job. It 
is the result of a quarter of a century 
of work, much disappointment, and 
much cost, back-tracking and failure. 
Today no peach is in a higher class, if 
any is the equal of the Sandhill Red- 
skin, and no community brand of 
peaches ranks with this brand. 

Growing a High Quality Product: 

“Sandhill Redskins” 

HERE is the basis of the Sandhill 

peach industry. The orchard men, 
individually and through the Peach 
Growers’ Association, have struggled 
to get a standard and maintain it. Now 
it is created, and by grading practices 
set down by the Federal Department 
of Agriculture and rigidly adhered to 
by the association, the fruit that is 
marketed from the Sandhills is up to 
the mark. For “The Sandhills Fruit 
Growers’ Association” is in control of 
the production and marketjng of the 
peaches. 

By making the peaches up to stand- 
ard, the first requisite is fulfilled. By 
marketing through the association, the 
selling is accomplished, and at prices 
that are profitable. When harvest be- 
gins, every crate that is handled by the 
association is inspected and graded by 
government marks. No crate is branded 
anything but what its quality entitles 
it to, and right there its market is 
determined. All sales are by grade. 

Businesslike Codperative Marketing 

RROL M. ZORN, of New York, and 

Joseph Gentile, of Florida, two men 
of the widest experience in marketing 
peaches, and each working separately 
from the other, will sell the crop this 
year. They both have distributing fa- 
cilities in the: big markets all over the 
country and offices and agencies in 
every section. The fruit is turned over 
to them at the orchard if it is an or- 
chard big enough to have a loading 
siding, or at the station in case of 
smaller shippers. As the fruit is crated, 
it is inspected, branded and set in the 
refrigerator car. That car rolls out to 
market through the hands of one of 
these two men who are selling the 
crop. It is sold by grade, a car going 
to a big city buyer as first grade or 
what it may be, in color, size, etc., 
price is made on that basis, and it is 
delivered and paid for on that basis. 
The selling representatives make quo- 
tations on grades and those prices go. 
Many big houses have their buyers at 
Southern Pines and Aberdeen during 
the season, and they buy in carloads 
for their houses, but through the 
growers’ selling agents. The day of 
consigning to commission houses, and 
taking what the commission man sends 
back, has gone. Today when the car 
moves out, the price is fixed. Sales are 
made at the office of the growers’ as- 
sociation in Aberdeen—an office, by 
the way, in one of the finest buildings 
of its kind in the country, and wholly 
for the peach association and its business. 

Coéperatiop in Buying Supplies 

HE association has also revolution- 

ized the purchase of supplies for the 
orchard men. Fertilizer, crates, spray 
material, etc., are bought through the 
association, ana supplied the members 
at a cost of 5 per cent ‘above the 
wholesale figures, the 5 per cent going 
for the expenses of the association in 
the work. Considerably above a quar- 


years the 


rich. A. 


ter of a million dollars is the amount 
of the money spent this season for or- 
chard needs for the members of the 
association. A short time ago I passed 
the railroad station at Southern Pines 
where men were unloading a car of 
cushions for peach crates. A cushion 
is a little paper pad laid over the top 
of the crate before the top is nailed 
down. It protects the top of the fruit 
from bruising. A carload of those 
things could be bought by no other 
agency than an association like this, 
for a carload is a whale ofa pile. The 
association bought half a million. That 
means botton price. 


Success of the Association 


HE Sandhills Fruit Growers’ Associa- 

tion is a coOperative, non-profit as- 
sociation. It has been at work since 
1920, this being its third season. It ex- 
pects to market somewhere from a 
million to a million and a half dollars’ 
worth of fruit this year. Under its 
stimulus probably close to a million 
new trees were set in the last year, and 
a big acreage will go into the ground 
next winter. The orchard men are 
making money, and they are getting 
and holding their orchards on one o4 
the highest planes of efficiency possi- 
ble. 1 am familiar with orchard meth- 
ods from Lake Ontario to the Pacific 
Coast, and from New York to Texas, 
but I do not know any place that is 
more systematic in its orchard work 
than the North Carolina Sandhills 
country, or that has put its product on 
a higher rating. 

The association has something yet 
to do, but it has done enough to at- 
tain a codperative status, buying, sell- 
ing and producing, and its members 
say that each feature is equally vital 
with the othcrs. S. B. Richardson, on¢ 
of the big producers of the district, 
says: 

“By enabling us to buy right and makt 
our fruit right, the association has fixed 
things so the selling end is really thi 
easiest one of the whole business.” 

The Sandhills Fruit Growers’ Associa: 
tion is one of the most instructive les- 
sons of agricultural codperation in the — 
United States, and close enough for us 
all to learn its lesson. 


Editorial Comment.—This story of 
how “Sandhill Redskins” are grown and 
marketed shows that we do not need to 
go to California to find striking exam- 
ples of how coéperation pays producers. 
High quality production, careful grad- 
ing, and scientific marketing are three 
essentials to profitable prices on any 
farm product. 


Clemson Honors Agricultural 
Leaders 
EGINNING in 1915, and every year 


since, the board of trustees of Clem- 
son College have sought to recognize, 
encourage, and honor each year two 
South Carolina farmers who have done 
noteworthy and meritorious werk in the 
advancement of agriculture. 


The awards of certificates of merit to 
this end are made at the commencement 
exercises, and the honors this year at 
the commencement exercises, on June 6, 
went to Mr. Dan E. Good, Walhalla, 
and to Mr. J. Wade Drake, Anderson. 


Mr. Good is the owner of “Apple 
Grove Farm,” one niile from Walhalla, 
where he has demonstrated the fact that 
apples can be grown as a commercial 
proposition in the foothills, 


Mr. J. Wade Drake is an Anderson 
County farmer who has proved that the 
worn-out Piedmont lands need not re- 
main unproductive, but through the use 
of legumes and rotations may be made 
B. BRYAN. 


R. M. W. Hensel of the North Caro- 
lina Extension Service and the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, is the 
author of Extension Circular 84, 
“Growing Sweet Sorghum and Mak- 
ing Sorghum Syrup.” This circular is 
free and may be had by request to 
Agricultural Extension Service, West 
Raleigh, N. C 
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The Tractor Has Made a 
Place for Itself 


By TAIT BUTLER 


HE question of interest is not 
whether tractors are going to dis- 

place horses, or how many horses 
tractors are going to displace. The ques- 
tion of most interest is, what are the 
conditions under 
which a tractor may 
be used economical- 
ly on Southern 
farms. Unfortun- 
ately, this question 
cannot be definitely 
answered to the sat- 
isfaction of all in- 
quirers. There are 
yet very great dif- 
ferences of opinion, 
as to the cost of do- 
ing definite kinds of work with both 
horses and tractors. Moreover, the va- 
riations in costs in different hands with 





TAIT BUTLER 


both tractors and horses are so great . 


that the best that can be done is to point 
out some of the conditions which appear 
to favor the use of a tractor, either as 
a supplement or addition to the horse- 
power, or to take the place of some of 
the horse power now in use. 


The tractor can supply belt power, 
the need for which is increasing con- 
stantly. Here the tractor is not in com- 
petition with the horse, except to a lim- 
ited extent. As to how much of the cost 
of the tractor may be charged against 
its use for supplying belt power will de- 
pend on how much belt power of this 
sort can be used economically. This will 
vary within broad limits, and, therefore, 
the best that can be done is to indicate 
that this is a factor in determining the 
place of the tractor on the farm which 
must be carefully considered. 


When Purchase of Tractor Is Justi- 
fiable 

HEN the work of the horses is so 

evenly distributed that they work 
the largest number of days, then, if there 
are times when more horsepower is 
needed, as there always are, this need 
may be sufficiently mreat to justify the 
addition of a tractor. The question will 
be, is the need great enough to justify the 
expense of a tractor to help out during 
these peak loads of power required 
Less need for additional power to help 
out the power already on the farm will 
be required to justify the purchase of a 
tractor, if in addition it can be used for 
other purposes, such as for supplying 
belt power. 

It is often important that time be 
saved or that a crop be put in at a certain 
time, and at this time the horsepower on 
the farm may be fully occupied. The 
planting of a certain crop may be im- 
practicable with the horses now on the 
farm engaged to the limit in cultivating 
other crops, or a certain kind of work, 
like breaking stiff land in hot weather, or 
turning under large quantities of waste 
materials on the land may be better done 
with a tractor than is practicable with 
the horses on the farm. 

Then, again, there may be a consider- 
able number of horses on the farm that 
are not used to as large an extent as 
they should be to make their feeding the 
year-round economical. The conditions 
may be such as to justify reducing the 
horse power and substituting a tractor. 
It may easily be that a sufficiently smaller 
number of horses will, with the help of 
a tractor, be able to do the work, and the 
saving in feed and investment in horses 
fully justify the purchase of a tractor 
which does not “eat” except when at 
work. 

Of course, the investment or the origi- 


nal cost or value of the horses and the 
tractor must be considered, as well as 
the depreciation and cost of feed for 
horses and operating expenses for 
horses 

All these things must be considered in 
the answer to the question as to the 
place of the tractor on the farm. Un- 
fortunately, no one knows enough to an- 
swer the question for his neighbor. His 
experience and knowledge may be valu- 
able, but when we consider the difficul- 
ties of using the horse power now on 
the farm economically, how can we hope 
to solve the question of the economical 
use of a tractor off hand? 


Beyond doubt, there are very many 
farms, and a rapidly increasing number, 
where a tractor is now capable of eco- 
nomical service. As we study the ques- 
tion of a more economical use of the 
horse power now on the farms, the num- 
ber of farms which can use a tractor 
economically will be greatly increased. 
The more economically the horse power 
on the farm is used the more likely is a 
tractor to prove economical. No man 
should decide to buy a tractor, or not to 
buy a tractor, until he has thoroughly 
studied the problem of the economical 
use of power on his farm and under his 
conditions Can he use the tractor 
enough, will it increase his receipts 
enough, or decrease costs enough, to 
make the investment profitable? There 
are many sides to the question, but only 
total or final results should determine 
action. 

Tractor Has Made a Place in Power 

Farming 

HE tractor has made a place for itself 

in the power pf the farm. It is here 
to stay if it continues to prove its eco- 
nomic worth. There are many condi- 
tions on many farms where it will be 
economy to add a tractor to the power 
already kept, and others where a tractor 
may economically displace some of the 
horse power, but as yet, it probably can- 
not economically displace any large 
amount of horse power, or, at least, cer- 
tainly not entirely displace horse power, 
and probably never will. On many other 
farms, as they now exist, a tractor would 
not be economical. A man should not 
borrow money unless he can use it ata 
profit, neither should be buy a tractor 
unless it will increase his profits. 

The largest amount of power which 
can be used economically should be the 
aim as a means of increasing the earning 
or work capacity of the farmer. The 
tendency is toward more machine power 
and less man power. Tractors are an 
addition to the machine power on the 
farm, and will increase in numbers as 
they demonstrate their efficiency in re- 
ducing costs of labor and agricultural 
production. It is no longer a question as 
to whether the tractor has a place on the 
farm; it has established a place and will 
hold it. The question is, under what 
conditions can it be economically used? 
This question must be answered by each 
individual farmer, who alone knows 
enough of his conditions to answer it 
correctly. But,it is safe to state that in- 
creasing numbers will answer it in the 
affirmative as our efficiency in the use of 
farm power and labor-saving machinery 
increases, and the mechanical efficiency 
of the tractor is increased 


CASE OF NOT KNOWING 
“Don’t tell me you won’t,” the father said 
sternly to his six-year-old daughter 
“But, Papa, what shali [ say when I mean 
[ won’t?” she artlessly inquired 
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Power for Belt and Drawbar 
International 8-16 now $670 





HE International 8-16 Tractor is a combination of 


sensible design and high-grade construction with many 
points of superiority. It has a four-cylinder valve-in-head 
engine, with all working parts enclosed; throttle governor; 
removable cylinder sleeves; high tension magneto; and 
kerosene carburetor. 


Its light weight, snug compactness, ease of control, 
generous reserve power, economical operation, and general 
fitness for diversified service has made it highly popular 
everywhere. Its present price includes all necessary 
equipment — platform, fenders, throttle governor, adjust- 
able drawbar, belt pulley, angle lugs, brakes, etc. In case 
you require larger power, note that this same equipment 
is included also with the Titan 10-20 Tractor at its new 
$700 price. 

Be guided by the judgment of thousands of International own- 


ers. For belt work and for drawbar work the year around, follow 
their advice. See the McCormick-Deering dealer. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
Crease ay Bn nn USA 
92 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 








SEND NO MONEY 


JUST WRITE AND SAY YOU WANT TO TRY A 
Faultlessy Coaster Brake 
Bicycle or Motobike j 

When your bicycle arrives, try it FREE for 1S DAYS. If 
then you are fully satisfied with it, send us only $3.00, 
— 2 ony ty seven —— x Goes not suit 
you, ship it back at our expense and we wi 

the freight you paid on arrival. . a 

Tested Fi 

muaseer’ Ken Poct Serene feet Rubing, One plees Grant 
Brake, Roller Chai y 


Chain. Everp device for Speed, Comf Pert 
Gontré! and Durability, iaslading Channe\@ar Stands” °° oo 


SIZES and STYLES, tor BOYS, MEN, GIRLS and WOMEN 


NATIONAL FARM EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
DEPT. yyy 98 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK 














ROAD GRADING WITH THE TRACTOR a Dept © 9 E. boxingtom St. Caltimore, Md. 
This is another one of the many practical uses to which the tractor is adapted. 











IIT PAYS TO READ 
| ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISEMENTS are not only news, 
but good, timely and helpful news. 
They tell us of the best place to buy, 


and give up-to-the-minute information of 
the great world of business. 


They tell us all about the great im- 
provements that are being made in the 








Prices Almost Yo 











what th le over a year Hr 
A : “+ world. 
zo on \ll Steel Gal- 4 
red, rat-proof, mouse-proof | By reading them we learn of the new: 
-e-proot Cot Cet nA Crein j est and best labor-saving inventions, the 
“proot Lorn Cribs a ae ae 11 i the most successful farm implements and 
U. S. Government claims machinery. 

its destrov $200 WOO ) worth ¢ _ - E P > 
ats ¢ desk PO cen WU Wo! h of The information contained in them is 
grain annually on our tarm such that one cannot afford to pass them 


aa C hs fs manet ’ by; they tell of comforts of which our 
: . ee fathers never dreamed. 





And finally, they are educative, and 
save us money. Therefore those who do 
mot read advertisements are losing both 
money and information 

Read the advertisements and re-read 
them. It will pay handsomely. 
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one Weekly for 
~ Norru Carouma, Sourn Carouna & Vaactnia 
SS ~Founded by L. L. Polk, 1886, in Winston, 
and temporarily published there. Established in Raleigh 1888 
“You can tell by a man’s farm whether he reads it or not.” 
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NE crop which brings a good deal of money into 
North Carolina now is the dewberry. North 
Carolina ships more dewberries than any other state. 
The favorite variety is the Lucretia. 
AKE your plans now to come to Ralcigh to the 
North Carolina Farmers’ and Farm Women’s 
Convention next month. Secretary Shay’s article 
on page 5 gives only a hint of the good things al- 
ready arranged for. 


‘HE appropriation for agricultural premiums at 

the North Carolina State Fair has been greatly 
increased this year and some very attractive offers 
will be made. The premium list is now ready, and 
any interested North Car6élina reader may secure a 
copy by writing to E. V. Walborn, State Fair Asso- 
ciation, Raleigh, N. C. 


OUTH Carolina is making a fine record in codp- 

erative marketing. Her cotton farmers have se- 
jected a superb lot of men as directors, The clean- 
up campaign for tobacco marketing is making ex- 
cellent progress, while South Carolina truck and 
sweet potato growers have already proved the 
worth of collective selling. 


ARM boys and farm fathers alike will be inter- 

ested in the announcement that Alexander Legge, 
the new president of the International Harvester 
Company, grew up on a farm and had only a com- 
mon school education. He has made his way to the 
top by sheer force of ability and character coupled 
with untiring hard work. The discipline of steady 
industry that the farm boy gets always helps him 
when he goes out into the business world. 


THAT dairying is getting to be a real industry in 
South Carolina was proved at the meeting of the 
State Dairymen’s Association held last month on the 
farm of J. L. McIntosh, Dovesville. Nearly three 
hundred persons from all over South Carolina at- 
tended and laid plans for wise dairy development in 
the Palmetto State. R. M. Cooper, Jr., one of the 
South’s most promising agricultural leaders, pre- 
sided. The new president is A. L. James, Darlington, 
and the next meeting will be on the farm of L. D. 
Jennings near Sumter. 


THE folks who said cooperative marketing was all 
right, except that it could never be financed, will 
have to find another excuse. Read the news about 
the Georgia cotton marketing association loan on 
page 5. Even more important is the announcement 
that the War Finance Corporation will lend 
$30,000,000 to the organized tobacco growers of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina. This, it 
is estimated, will enable the association to advance 
signers 50 per cent of the estimated value of their 


tobacco on delivery. 
A GEORGIA farmer recently lost two mules as a 
result of the mules licking syrup-arsenate mix- 
ture from their legs after they had been plowing 
where this poison was used to destroy boll weevils. 
It is also stated that 150 cattle were killed at Fort 
Valley, Ga., by eating the boll weevil mixture when 
it became accidentally mixed with their feed. Cal- 
cium arsenate and arsenate of lead are used to 
poison the boll weevil. Both of these are also deadly 
poisons to other living things, even in small quanti- 
ties, and should be guarded and handled with the ut- 
most care. 


N EFFORT is now being made to form a state 

organization of the thirty-one mutual fire insur- 
ance companies in Virginia. Mr. John B. Minor, 
secretary of the Albemarle County Association, has 
been active in this work. His county association 
has been organized and doing successful business 
for 45 years. In a letter just received from him he 
says: 

“The stockholders or members are something 
over 2,000 with $6,100,000 insurance in force. The 
average cost per year (for some years back) 
has been $3 per $1,000—% cents per $100.” 


UCH has been said about the cowless farms of 
the South. There are too many of them and 
too much cannot be said about the need for at least 
one cow for every farm family, but many of the 


farms that are net cowless, still have an insufficient 
supply of milk. The writer once visited a farm on 
which there were nearly 200 head of cattle, and yet 
the housewife apologized for the absence of cream. 
Not one of the cows was being milked. Thousands 
of families only have one cow and she is usually dry 
from one to four months each year. One cow is 
better than none, but one cow is not enough for the 
farm family. 


UR State Agricultural Department, Agricultural 

College, State University, and the North Caro- 
lina College for Women have united in forming a 
commission to study tenancy conditions in North 
Carolina. This survey will be made in Edgecombe, 
Chatham, and Madison Counties. We are confident 
that great good to our farming people will result 
from this study, and we hope that both landlords 
and tenants will give the fullest possible encourage- 
ment and support to everybody who takes part in 
this work. The problem of farm tenancy is one of 
the biggest in the state, and we need to find out 
what are the wisest ways of improving conditions 
for the landless people of our Commonwealth. 


A/HAT is a fair price to pay for work by a tractor 
and one man operating it? All prices have been 
going up and down so rapidly these last three or 
four years that it is hard to give a definite answer. 
Anyhow, the following from the Rural New Yorker 
will at least serve as a*basis for further study: 


“Many figures have been kept, and it seems 
fair to say that a tractor and one man will cost, 
on the average, $1.66 per hour. Two horses and 
one man, with needed farm machinery, will cost 
[he s¢ 


about 90 cents. figures are comparative, 
and they indicate a market ratio of 1% to 1. 
This means that a team of horses should work 


100 minutes to offset an hour’s full work with a 
tractor.” 


Beauty Pays 
E HAVE just come across the following little 
clipping, and while we do not know who wrote 
it, we wish to endorse every word of it. The de- 
purpose of The Progressive Farmer is to 
make the South “A Land of Plenty, A Land of 
Beauty, A Land of Rural Comradeship,” and we be- 
lieve both 
these last subjects than any other farm paper in the 
South has ever given. But anyhow here is the clip- 
effectively the that 
pays not only in a spiritual but also in a 


clared 


our paper is giving more attention to 


ping, which brings out idea 


beauty 
material way: 


“Strange as it may seem, the love for the 
beautiful is a very ‘practical’ affair. When our 
farmers are more like the farmers of France 


and put up their farm products in neater, nicer 
looking form, the prices will rise rapidly. When 
their fruit is better sorted and boxed, when their 
butter looks more attractive, when their eggs 
are graded as to form, color, and size, when they 
bring their milk to town in more attractive cans, 
the amount consumed and the price paid will be 
greatly in favor of the farmer. Even a beautiful 
lawn and well-kept buildings often win a farmer 
city customers who pay much more than the 
regular market price.” 


Will Your Boys and Girls Attend This 
Year’s Short Courses? 


HE short courses for club boys and girls are 

being held nearly all over the South this month 

and next. Several dates for North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Virginia were announced in last 
week’s Progressive Farmer. 

We wish it were possible for every boy and girl 
in the whole South to attend one of these gatherings. 
We believe a common time for the short course 
work should be set aside so that it would be fixed 
just as are Christmas, July Fourth, and Thanksgiv- 
ing. These three dates are set aside for the com- 
memoration of important events of the past. Why 
not have one fixed opening date for all the boys’ and 
girls’ short courses in all the states? Let this date 
mark the time for the coming together of hundreds 
and thousands of young people for the purpose of 
developing their power of achieverment—something 
looking not to the past but to the future. 

The short course has become an integral part of 
our system of education and together with other 
forms of club work, is one of the great forces now 
operating for the nation’s uplift. In many states the 
short courses have become so well established that 
housing those who attend has become a _ serious 
problem. 

Attending a short course means more to the aver- 
age boy and girl than a tour of Europe means to 


We hope all Progressive Farmer par- 


many adults. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ents will encourage their boys and girls in the de 
velopment of a strong desire to have the privileges 
pleasures, and benefits offered by the short course, 
and try to make it possible for the young people to 
Many girls and boys pay their own way 
the for the 


attend. 


and begin saving far ahead of time set 


opening of the short course. 
The World Faces a Shortage of Cotton 


HE world is using about 12,500,000 bales of 
"T American cotton this year—August 1, 1921 to 
July 31, 1922. This is 4,500,000 bales more cotton 
than was grown in 1921. If the demand for Ameri- 
can cotton next year is 13,000,000 bales, and it will 
probably be 13,500,000 bales, and we need a carry- 
over of not less than 3,000,000 bales to serve the 
needs of the trade until the new crop gets into com- 
merce, how are we going to supply the world’s need 
for American cotton with less than a 12,000,000 or 
13,000,000 bale crop of American cotton? 
The carry-over of spinnable cotton July 31, 1922 
will not be over 3,000,000 bales. This much is an ab- 


solute necessity and will only take care of the 
needed carry-over July 31, 1923. 
It is, therefore, apparent that the crop of 1922 


niust supply the world’s demands for American cot: 
ton for the cotton year 1922-1923, because we have 
no excessive the 
13,000,000 bales or over there will be enough to sup- 
needs, If than that 
1922 less Ameri- 


carry-over this year. If crop is 


ply the world’s there is less 


much raised in then there will be 


can cotton available than will be required or than 
would be taken at what the world regards as a rea- 
sonable price 

It is, of course, nonsense to talk about the world 
paying an exorbitant price for cotton. The world 
can’t do it and wouldn’t if it could, but if the crop of 
1922 is only 10,000,000 or 11,000,000 bales, as most so- 
called authorities predict, the world will pay more 
for cotton than if there is an ample supply to meet 
demands at present prices. 

We take no stock in the cock-sure statements that 
we can never again, or soon, 
15,000,000 or 16,000,000 bale crop. 
again bring together, the same year, a planted area 
of 37,000,000 acres and a favorable season we will 
A season favorable for 
the boll 


east of 


produce another 


Just as soon as we 


again produce a large crop. 
the growing of cotton and unfavorable to 
means not too much rain 
and little in Texas and Oklahoma, 
with warm, dry weather generally over the Belt 
during June, July, and August) will enable us to 
again make another comparatively large yield. An 
acreage of 37,000,000 acres and a yield of 175 pounds 
per acre means a crop of approximately 13,000,000 
bales, and a yield of 200 pounds of lint per acre on 
37,000,000 acres means a crop of approximately 
15,000,000 bales. 


This sort of a crop will come if prices justify the 


weevil (which 


Texas not too 


acreage and weather conditions are favorable. But 
a large crop this year is now impossible. The acre- 


age planted is probably not over 33,500,000 acres 
and almost certainly not over 34,500,000 acres, and 
with the start the crop has gotten, the yield is not 
likely to be over 150 to 160 pounds per acre. Unus- 
ual conditions may make it more or less. An acre- 
age of 33,500,000 acres, with a yield of 150 pounds 
per acre means a crop of a little over 10,000,000 
bales, and with a yield of 160 pounds per acre, a 
crop of about 10,700,000 bales. An acreage of 
34,500,000 acres and a yield of 150 pounds means a 
crop of 10,350,000 bales and a yield of 160 pounds a 
crop of a little over 11,000,000 bales. 

It is therefore apparent that the world is facing a 
shortage of cotton. This shortage exists not alone 
because of the boll weevil, but because the world has 
not paid a fair price for cotton. At no time within 
the last 15 years should cotton have sold for less than 
20 cents a pound, and now that the boll weevil has 
cost of producing coiton, 
be a shortage unless the world 
from 20 io 25 cents 
in inch staple 


so greatly increased the 
there will continue t« 
is willing to pay the produces 
a pound for middling cotton with 

There 
control the 
supplying world needs. Make this price high enough 
and we can and will still produce all the American 
cotton the world needs, but the price must be higher 
than formerly, because a higher standard of living 
boll 


will 


production of cotton or any other crop 


is no other influence than price which 


and the weevils make the cost of production 


higher 
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THE WORLD’S NEWS 


A Monthly Review of Outstanding Tendencies in 
Current Affairs 


By CLARENCE POE 








The World-Outlook Improves 


LTOGETHER the world-outlook continues to 
improve slowly but steadily. 

In Japan a new administration has come in, 
headed by Kato, the Japanese spokesman at the 
Washington Disarmament Conference. Kato seems 
to believe that his country can best achieve great- 
ness by peaceful means. Consequently, Japan under 
his leadership will be less menacing to other nations 
than it has frequently been in recent years. 

The opposing factions in China recently 
shown evidences of a determination to get together. 

In Russia prospects brighten as the people come 
to another harvest season. In both Russia and 
China, too, the spirit of turmoil and agitation is 
slowly wearing itself out. We predict that both 
countries will eventually establish govern- 
ments and take a large place in the world’s affairs. 


have 


stable 


Conditions in Europe are also gradually improv- 
ing. There are only two ways by which either a na- 
tion or an individual may achieve healthy prosperity 
—(1) by working, and (2) by saving—and all Europe 
is finding this out. But Europe must come back 
slowly just as the South itself came back slowly af- 
ter the ruin and waste of the Civil War. 


Evidences of a Re-united America 


N THIS connection, too, it is fitting to make men- 
[ie of some remarkable recent evidences of the 

passing of sectionalism in all parts of the United 
States. 

When the Lincoln Memorial was 
Washington recently, a group of gray-clad Confed- 


unveiled in 


erate soldiers joined in honoring the great-hearted 


leader of the Union cause; and when 


against British dominion but it was never the 
case in the matter of the South against the 
North.” 


The South’s Greatest Blunder 


UT while the best public opinion of other sec- 

tions now recognizes that the South had the 

right to secede, the best public opinion of the 
South also recognizes that it was a mistake to exer- 
cise that right. All that, though, is behind us. The 
blunders of 1861 cannot now be remedied. 

Ever since the Civil War, however, the South has 
been making—and is still making—another blunder 
that has cost us even more than war and secession 
ever cost us, We refer to the failure to properly 
educate all our people. We have spent less for 
schools, have given boys and girls shorter school 
terms, and have been more indifferent as to whether 
children attended school, than any other section of 
America. 

Take a look at the following map. It was issued 
by the Russell Sage Foundation, showing the status 
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(11) 58s 
of compulsory education in the United States as late 
as 1912. The states shown in black were without 
such laws. The states shaded had partial compul- 
sory attendance laws. 





We print this map to bring out this striking fact: 
While in all the rest of the United States—and in 
nearly all the rest of the civilized world, for that 
matter—all the people are compelled to send their 
children to school and give them a decent education, 
here in the South we have gone on saying: “We 
can’t spare the children from the cotton fields”— 
and it has been as if a curse of God were on us in 
consequence. 


For what has been the result of our sending the 
Soiith’s children to toil in the fields while all the rest 
of America’s children were sent o school? The re- 
sult that our children have worked for 
As a result of the constant more-or-less 
overproduction, due to child labor, the price of cotton 
has usually been forced down—and we have received 
no more for our large cotton production than we should 
have received for the smaller crops we should have 
made if we had sent our children to school. 


has been 


nothing. 


We may shut our eyes to the facts for another 
hundred years if we wish to do so—and pay the 
penalty in poverty and ignorance and backwardness 
—but sooner or later we have got to face the truth. 
“Cheap labor means cheap cotton”’—-and ignorant 
labor means cheap labor. We got to fe 
strict, absolute, thorough-going compulsory att@id- 
ance laws effectively enforced for both races. 


have 


Only in this way can we (1) raise the Negro’s low 
living standards which are a menace to the white 
man’s own standards, and (2) shift more of the ex- 
cessive Negro population to other sections and other 
industries and thereby relieve the present congestion 
of Negroes in agriculture with is inevitable lower- 
ing of crop prices. 


Have We Kept Faith? 


T IS now announced that the last soldier9 whose 
bodies will come back from Flanders fields have 


now been brought home. In Congress the Sena- 








a few days later, men of Southern 
blood in Washington went out to Ar- 
lington to observe “Confederate Mem- 
orial Day,” the President of the United 
States, himself the son of a Union sol- 
dier, joined with them in tribute to the 
followers of Lee. 

Just about the most striking illustra- 
tion of the passing of sectionalism that 
we have ever noted, however, appear- 
ed recently in the Springfield Republi- 
can of Springfield, Mass. Somebody 
somewhere had referred to General 
Lee as a “traitor.” Thereupon the ed- 
iter of that paper protested and Ed- 
ward J. Prindle of Brimfield, Mass., 
joined in with this crushing reply: 


tired 


the 


“The day’s work on the farm is done, 
horses 
stream which flows through the edge of 
their pasture, and after a change 
overalls to cool, fresh clothes; 1 begin my 


THE SATISFACTIONS AND INDEPENDENCE OF COUNTRY LIFE 


E ARE not going to print a “Poem of Nature and Country Life’ this 

W week. Instead we are going to print a bit of prose that is as beautiful 
as poetry—and it is prose written by a Southern farmer, Folger 
Townsend, from his own country home, “Oak Heights Farm.” 


The Progressive Farmer is not satisfied, and no farmer should be satis- 
fied, with the financial returns the farmer gets. 
for better prices, a larger income, a better marketing and credit system, etc., 
etc. Nevertheless, he is a very thoughtless and unwise farmer who lets short- 
comings at these points make him forget the real beauties, the real inde- 
pendence, the real satisfactions of country life. Let us thank God for the 
beauty and blessings we have and keep on seeking others. 

Every farmer, every farmer's wife, and farm boy and girl will do we 
to read and re-read Mr. Townsend’s “Reflections at Dusk” as given below:— 


out to the barn to feed up. What pleas- 
the whicker of 


We must we 


are grazing near the anter sound than 


from 


up the battle 


horses as I throw in the corn? 
more delightful sight than my hens as 
they scatter the chaff in search of the 
wheat that I have given them? 


—- 7 torsand Representatives are very much 
disturbed as to what should be done 
for a “bonus” for the living soldiers. 


A very much more serious question, 
to our thinking, is this one: Have we 
kept faith with the dead? We told 
them they were “fighting a war to end 
war.” Have our politicians at Wash- 
ington striven nobly for attainment of 
this purpose? Or have they, on the 
contrary, made merchandise of the 
very sacrifices of war in order to gain 
partisan advantage? Was not Sena- 
tor John Sharp Williams right when 
ll he said that if a Republican President 

had brought in the treaty of Versailles, 
Republican Senators would have ap- 
proved it, and that if a Democratic 
President had brought in the results of 
the recent Washington Disarmament 
Conference, Democratic Senators would 
have applauded it? 


my 
What 


What 





“I have aiways lived here in the 
North and so have my ancestors 
as far back as 1] have any record; 
but I agree with you Mr. Editor. 


“In applying the epithets ‘trea- 
son’ and ‘traitor’ to the people of 
the South, the writers apparently 
forget that had it not been for the 
‘treason’ of Samuel Adams, John 
Hancock, Benjamin Franklin; 
George Washington, Joseph War- 
ren, Horatio Gates, lsrael Putnam, 
and many other ‘traitors’ of the 
same class, we might even now be 
a dependency of Great Britain. 

“Let us at least be consistent in 
this matter. If the Southern lead- 
ers in the Civil War were traitors, 
so were the ones I have mentioned, 
for they were guilty of exactly the 
same offense. We never speak of 
George Washington as a ‘traitor’ 
but he is more clearly entitled to 
be termed such than the Southern 
generals, Lee and Jackson. I as- 
sert this because America at that 
time was, as a government, tribu- 
tary to Great Britain, while the 
eleven seceding states were never 
tributary to the others, but were 
equal with them. There can be no 
such thing as rebellion between 
equals, for the very term rebellion 
implies authority on one hand and 
subjection on the other. This was the 
case in the revolt of the colonies 








‘rest hour’ with my pipe and a favorite 
poet. 

“As my view absorbs the beauty and 
tranquility of the scene,—the cool shade 
of the oaks which the house, 
the rolling fields and woods beyond, the 
round, red sun, sinking in the west, the 
refreshing odor of upturned soil, the rus- 
tle of foliage as a breeze passes by, the 
cows trailing Indian-fashion toward the 
bars of the pasture, and the occasional 
whinny of a horse, I reflect: Ah, the 
real life is here! What independénce, what 
a living life! 


surround 


“Perhaps my crops will not bring the 
highest prices when they are put on the 
market next fall; perhaps the year’s work 
will show only an insignificant bank ac- 
count, and perhaps I miss much of life by 
not hearing the roar of the city, and see- 
ing the glimmer of the lights. But the 
lands over which I walk are my own, and 
in the most fertile spot of them is a gar- 
den which will feed me all the year; my 
barns are full of food for my stock, and 
every evening I bring to the house a bas- 
ket of the freshest eggs from my poultry 
yards; my pens are full of hogs which ] 
fatten on my own corn, and which will 
furnish me many a wholesome breakfast 
next winter; and twice a day my cows 
yield me buckets of whitest, purest milk. 

“When I get up in the grey of early 
morning, my dog is in the backyard to 
meet me, and he frolics about ae we go 


finer taste than milk, 
from the cows? 


“All day long I follow the 
ing to the creaking of the 


the clang of the trace-chains, and watch- 


ing the dirt roll from the 


clouds of pungent dust rise and float be- 
hind. At noon I hear the welcome sound 
of the bell, and come home to a dinner of 
things grown under my own hand. At 


night I am lulled to sleep by 


cry of the whippoorwill,—satisfied with 
my lot, and at peace with the world. 


“Although I do not hear the crash of 


city traffic, or the music at 


hear the chatter of the squirrel 
day-time, and the song of the 


dusk; although I cannot 


fresh and sweet, 


Is it not time for the people to de- 
mand less partisanship and more con- 
structive statesmanship in Washing- 
ton? Is it not time for us to see that 
we not only do all we can to promote 
disarmament, but that the pledge of 
the victorious party for some kind of 
“association of nations” to preserve the 
peace of the world be carried out? 
And could not Congress now adopt 
suitable reservations which would en- 
able America safely to do its part in a 
properly safeguarded League of Na- 
tions? 


Favorite Bible Verse 


plow, listen- 
harness and 


share, while 


the plaintive 


the opera, I 


in the HOSOEVER believeth in him 
thrush at shall not perish, but have eter- 
speed over nal life—jJohn 3:15. 


smooth boulevards in an expensive lim- The wicked flee when no man pur- 
Dt e, ¥ < I § f ’ 1 . 

Ousin 1 feel every day the soft coo sueth: but the righteous are bold as a 

earth under my feet, and know that it is lion. —Proverbs 28:1 

my own; although I do not see the glit- . — 

ter of the lights of the streets, I have t 

only to look up to see the stars, glit- A Thought for the Week 

tering in the heavens. N SHORT, my boy of the near fu- 
“And so a profound peace comes over ture will fulfill that ideal of Hux- 

me, a peace which comes only with a love ley’s and be “one who, no stunted 


and perfect understanding of 


] have no other wish, than to go on thus, 


living and dreaming, with 


the past, pleasures of the present, and 
visions of what the future may, 


chance, hold for me.” 


ascetic, is full of life and fire, but whose 
passions are trained to come to heel by 
a vigorous will, the servant of a tender 
conscience, who has learned to love all 
beauty, whether of nature or of art, to 
hate all vileness, and to respect others 
as himself.”—Selected. 


Nature; and 
memories of 


per- 
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Easy Now to Rid 
Your Place of Flies 


Widely Known Scientist Discovers 
Wonderful Chemical That Is 
Fatal to Flies. Not a Poison 
—Harmless to Stock 


Flies are one of the most dangerous 
and annoying things with which the 
farmer has to contend. Now, through 
the discovery of E. R. Alexander, widely 
known scientist, you can rid your house and barns 
and livestock of these pests almost instantly, and with 
no trouble at all. This discovery » form of an 
organic chemical that is fatal to and similar 
pests, such as chiggers, mosquitoes, and moths 


This new discovery, which is called Alexander’s Rid-O- 
Fly, is not a poison. Though it kills flies like magic, 
farm animals and human beings are not affected by it 
at all. In addition to killing these insects, Rid-O-Fly 
is a strong repellent. Flies will not come near stock or 
buildings where Rid-O-Fly has been used 

Rid-O-Fly is particularly valuable for cows and horses, 
as it is a known fact that flies do untold harm to these 
animals. ‘ 

So confident is Dr. Alexander that his discovery 
will rid your house, barns and livestock of these pests 
that he offers to send a $2 supply for only $1 on tho 
guarantee that if Rid-O-Fly does not solve your fly 
Problems it will cost you nothing. Two big Kansas 
City banks guaranteo the reliability of this offer 

SEND NO MONEY—Just your name and address to 
Alexander Laboratories, 1515 Gateway Station, Kansas 
a Mo,, and this introductory offer will be mailed 

once. 
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SEFUL for all the 

little ailments— 
bumps, bruises, sores, 
sunburn and chafing. 
Keep a bottlein the 
house. It’ssafe and 
pure. Itcostsvery little. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
(Consolidated) 
State Street New York 
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BUY ADVERTISED PRODUCTS— 
they are not only better than non- 
advertised products, but are often 
cheaper. 
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Seasonable Suggestions 
D2 YOU have a dish drainer and let 
the dishes dry themselves? 


Paper napkins and a bare polished 
table do save a great deal of washing 

A strip of adhesive plaster or mending 
tape makes a fine label for the fruit jars 

When making any sort of business 
contract, it is much safer to have it in 
writing. 

There would be fewer summer ills if 
mothers would feed their babies at the 
breast, or with the purest milk and noth- 
ing more 

Do you take advantage of the free 
booklets sent out by many of our adver- 
tisers. There is a world of information 
in them 

In washing baby, rinse off the soap 
very thoroughly, for if any remains, it 
is likely to irritate the skin and cause a 
rash. 

If the children know there is a drink 
of cool fruit juice waiting for them at 
home, they will want the bottled 
drinks for sale in town 

Gather the vegetables from the garden 
when they are at their best, young and 
tender. Do not wait for them to reach 
their greatest size, for by that time they 
will have lost their flavor and succu- 
lence 


not 


Keep the henhouse clean and pour 
kerosene ift nests and on perches. Pro- 
vide some low, broad perches for the 
growing birds. Roosting on too narrow 
a pole is apt to result in twisted breast 
bones and cramped feet 

When cooking one meal, use the fire 
for cooking enough food for at least one 
other meal. For instance, when boiling 
potatoes for dinner, cook enough to re- 
heat or use in salad the next day. Do 
the same with other vegetables 

To make the seedbed for the perennial 
flowers, choose a spot that gets the sun- 
shine and is well drained, but does not 
dry out too quickly. Do not add fertil- 
izer or fresh manure, but select a fertile 
place rich in humus. Transplanting once 
in the bed before setting in the perma- 
nent beds is worth while. This should be 
done when the seedlings have about three 
or four of their true leaves. 

When a large number of self-invited 
guests motor out from town for the day, 
suggest that they bring their own food. 
They will enjoy eating it on the porch 
or under the trees. Provide them with 


hot or cold tea or coffee, if you wish, 
but you will be spared the labor of cook- 
ing for them and washing their dishes 

Beet Relish.—Boil two medium-sized 
beets until tender, drain and let stand in 
cold water 3 minutes, then skin, slice thin, 
and cover with strong vinegar one hour 
Drain off vinegar and mash the beets 
thoroughly, adding three tablespoons 
grated horse-radish, pinch of salt, and a 
dash of black pepper. Serve with cold 
meats 


Peeling Fruit With Lye 
of lye and 


WHEN you buy a can 
read the directiotis of the outside 


you are told to can peaches and other 
fruits with lye and to discard the old- 
fashioned method of using the knife. 
Suppose you try it just once for curi- 
osity if for nothing else. To be sure 
your great-grandmother did not use 
this method, but neither did she ride in 
a Ford nor listen to a radio concert in 
Pliiladelphia, nor do a thousand other 
things that you do today. To try it 
once will not break the bank nor tip 
up the clouds. The flapper’s motto— 
so we read—is to try anything once. 
That may be everlastingly wrong for 
her but it is not for the housewife 

Did you ever buy a can of California 
peaches? Did you admire the smooth 
roundness of the yellow fruit? Every 
one of these peaches is peeled with lye 
You can have them just as free from 
all marks of the laborious knife. Try 
it sister. There is no reason why you 
should have the cramped hands and 
tired back you have had after a day’s 
peeling of peaches. You can peel as 
many in an hour with lye as you can 
in a day by the knife. 

How to Do I[t.—Follow directions 
on the can the first time you use lye; 
then the second time try the method of 
making the solution much stronger 
than it says: I have found it quicker 
and better for the reason that the 
more quickly the skin is removed, the 
less likely is the fruit to become soft. 
All you have to do is to have a very 
strong solution of lye boiling on the 
stove. Dip several peaches in a wire 
basket, into the hot solution. If you 
cannot buy a wire basket, one of those 
traps to put over mule’s noses to keep 
them from eating the corn will do. Rub 
the peach with a wooden paddle and 
when it turns black and broken re- 
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move it and dump the peaches into a 
big vessel of clean cold water. Rub off 
the blackened skin and put in another 
big vessel of water. Remove and there 
is your clean lovely golden ball. The 
fruit will stay.in the boiling lye from 
a quarter of a minute to three minutes 
according to ripeness. 

No, there is no danger in this method 
Food experts so agree. The little al- 
kali remaining after the two rinsings 
is neutralized by the natural acid of 
the fruit. 


Heal Ye the Needy 
HERE are splendid girls not needed 
at home on the farm all over the 
country. Fine, wholesome, ambitious 
girls who want to prepare for life but 
who cannot funds with 
which to do it 

One girl had the true spirit of ser- 
vice so I asked her how she would like 
to be a home missionary. “Oh, I would 
like it more than anything else and 
Father would be so happy if I could be 
one.” 

“What do you think of training as a 
nurse to take care of the especially 
pathetic forms of illness such as insan 
ity and tuberculosis?” she was asked. 
“There is no finer form of ‘following 
in His footsteps’ and of earning g liv- 
ing than this, if you must leave the 
farm. Even then you will probably 
marry a farmer some day but the 
knowledge and training will be useful.” 

“But they will require a high school 
graduate,” she almost wailed 

“You sit down and write an applica- 
tion to the superintendent of the state 
hospital for the insane, another to the 
state training school for the feeble 
minded and another to the state sana- 
torium for the tuberculous. Then get 
some mature friend of yours to write 
and tell that you are level-headed, am- 
bitious and have backbone and moral 
principle enough to do the right thing 
These good qualities may help. Some 
institutions help you to improve your 
general education while in training.” 

What the Course Costs 
“TT IS very important that I know 
what it willcost Mother and Father 
to give me that training,” said the girl 

“Enough to equip you with a few 
sets of good wash dresses and under- 
clothes and perhaps an outfit for going 
to church. Of course there will be 
railroad fare and a little change to 
keep you until the first pay day.” 

“Pay day! is there a pay day?” she 
inquired 

“Yes, you will get from $10 to $30 
a month the first year, according to 
the institution, to cover necessary ex- 
penses, in addition to your training, 
your board, lodging, laundry and gen- 
eral help in self development such as 
educational lectures, moving pictures 
entertainment, picnics, the loan ot 
books and the opportunity to mect 
people who are doing big things in the 
world.” 

“Oh, isn’t that a splendid opportunity 
to do good and to be good, to help 
many and to hurt no one!” she e» 
claimed. “Oh, if I just didn’t have to 
go away and leave my family.” 

“Why not take part of it along? 
Your brother Fred says he does not 
like the f 


farm and if he means what he 
says, he might 


manage the 


be better with you. I 
do not know about the others, but hos 
pitals for the insane train men nurse 
whom they call attendants 
them $10 or $15 a month more tliat 
they pay women. Then in such pla 
there are usually openings for good 
faithful servants, such as cooks, maids 
laundresses and gardeners, so why not 
have your devoted black Eliza 
also for sot > position? It 
be j 
to the 
you to knov 


and pays 


apts 
ma 
2 help to the authorities, a servi 
patients and a consolatioa to 
she is near.” 


What of the Future 


“AN? when my two or three years’ 
training are over what shall | 
do?” 


“Oh, a thousand things, any or all of 
them. Probably do some of the many 
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forms of work opening up in the rural 
districts.” 


‘Yes, but what?” 

“Opportunities are so many. a.id var- 
ed these da that l’ll answer by tell- 
ing a few things that have come to my 
attention during the last few wecks. 
Che cit Greensboro, like communi- 
ties, counties, and other towns else- 





spital for the tu- 
need a head nurse 
with this special training. To where 
can it turn but to the state sanatorium. 
A great industrial plant had faichful 
who were ill nervously as 
They had a company 
ed the state hospital 
for the insan. to send their best grad- 
uate nurse and an attendant. Another is 
a lecturer to clubs on recognizing early 
mental peculiarities and how to correct 
them. Then there is a certain wealthy 
family with a sweet little girl whose 
mind has never developed fully. Par- 
child, and nurse are now on a 
jong delightful trip around the world. 


where 1g a NO 


berculous and w 


employees 
well as bodily. 


hospital but as] 


ents, 


“Kindliness, willingness, self control, 
high ideals and a consistent endeavor 
to live up to them, when added to train- 
ing, fit almost anyone for leadership in 
social or community work, for posi- 
tions of trust in private homes or -pub- 
lic hospitals, for wifehood, for .friend- 
ship and for the other rewards of hon- 
est service, honestly given. Nowhere 
are these attributes more valuable 
than in the. person who serves the 
world through responding to the insis- 
tent and growing demand for Christian 
young men and women to minister to 
the mentally and physically sick” 

“I’m afraid I’m not good enough if I 
have to be all that. I’m just normal 
and well meaning and brother is the 
same. It sounds terribly doleful.” 

“Bless your heart, child. So it does. 
But does your good sense not tell you 
that where many young people are 
gathered together there is bound to.be 
fun and laughter, singing and even 
courting? Part of the cure all the 
world over is in the creating of joyful 
faces and cheerful hearts. You'll laugh 
and you'll live well while in training, 
and with all when you finish you will 
be a very happy missionary.” 


Dresses A’Plenty for All 


“EVEN princesses are getting practi- 
cal,” so sayseJosephus Daniels in 
an editorial, “Princess Marie of Ru- 
mania, arriving in Belgrade to be mar- 
ried to King Alexandria of Jugo-Slavia, 
wore a dress which she made herself. 
If royalty can make its own dresses, 
girls of the plain people surely ought 
to. 

There seems to be little reason why 
even a girl in very moderate circum- 
stances should not have plenty of pret- 
ty clothes as long as the present fash- 
ion remains. Most of the dresses are 
little’ more than dainty sacks. The pat- 
terns of today are very easy to use; it 
would seem that even a young child 
could follow them. And they cost just 
the price of a few sticks of gum. 

Two Requisites—A sewing machine 
and fine thread are necessary to the 
aking of dainty garments.. To this 
perhaps might be added the pressing 
of the seams of even a thin material. 
As in a heavy suit this is frequently 
the distinguishing difference between 
a homemade and a_ professionally 
made garment. 

Keeping Them Dainty.—Every girl 
should have a knowledge of how to 
launder dainty organdies and muslins 
herself and not let them go in with the 
general wash. In the first place, when 
she takes off the dress she should hang 
it on a dress hanger whether it is to be 
worn again before laundering or not. 
When she does launder it she should 
set the color, then she should wash it 
gently with the hands in a warm suds 
made of some of the very mild or spec- 
ially prepared soaps. The dress should 
be dried in the breezy shade and press- 
ed on the wrong side when not quite 
dry. If the dress has dried unevenly, 
sprinkle and wrap gently in a big 
damp Turkish towel. 

_ The Foundation.—Many a girl thinks 
that because a soft natural figure is 
the fashion that her underclothes can 
be just as loose as her dress. The un- 


‘ derclothes, however, must conform fair- 


ly well to the figure, and ‘must be sheer 
but not transparent; trimmed but not 
elaborate. In her clothes she achieves 


the effect of transparency without the 
display of her skin or the outlines of 
her figure. 


Questions and Answers 
. HERE can | get money with 


which to finish my schooling?” If 
get it from any friend or 
1 long time loan, select your 


e to it and ask 


cannot 
relative o1 
hool wri what aid 
can be oD 
yourself through school. Many schools 
loan funds or work that can be 
done by the students. If this 
provides no such help for its 
choose another and try 


have 

school 
tudents, 
school again, 

“How can I make a rough complex- 
ion smooth?” Eat meat only once a 
day, live as much as you can on vege- 
tables, especially lettuce, tomatoes, raw 
cabbage and such cooked vegetables 
as are prepared without grease; but- 
ter added after the vegetable is cooked 
is helpful rather than harmful to the 
complexion. Substitute fresh fruits for 
candy and pie and drink quantities of 
fresh milk and lemonade. Bathe yo r 
face, do not scrub it. Use soap only a 
couple of times a week and let that be 
the very mildest. After being out in 
the hot sun wipe your face off with 
cold cream instead of washing it in 
cold water, much as you are tempted 
to do the latter. A little good powder 
will remove the shininess. And last but 
not least use your own clean, soft 
towel; be neither a borrower nor len- 
der when it comes to towels. 


| TWIXT TWELVE AND TWENTY | 
Learned to Be Natural 


AM very glad to have the opportunity 

to tell Progressive Farmer readers 
how I overcame timidity and bashful- 
ness. 

Until I was grown I was so self-con- 
scious that I could not enjoy myself at 
any gathering. One time when I 
about: 20 years of age, I heard a minister 
say that self-consciousness was one form 
of conceit. He said we wouldn’t be self- 
conscious if we would only realize that 
we were not so important that other 
people were watching us all the time. 
That very day I made up my mind to 
control my feeling of timidity and I have 
done so. Furthermore, I know that any- 
one can overcome self-consciousness by 
grim determination. 

First of all, if you are a bashful per- 
son, you should be very careful to dress 
neatly and in good taste at all times, so 
that you will ‘not feel conspicuous for 
your untidiness or lack of taste. Then 
when you mingle with your friends, you 
should do so with the determination to 
forget self. Remember that you are not 
being watched by everybody present. 
Occasionally, force yourself to take part 
in the conversation. You will find that 
people will listen to you respectfully. It 
is a good idea to take a few good papers 
and magazines and read them enough to 
keep well informed. Then you can con- 
verse intelligently. It will gradually grow 
easier for you to talk to people. 

Above all, be natural. Do not try to 
imitate other people. Remember that “ev- 
erybody’s lonesome,” and _ practically 
everyone welcomes the chance to make 
friends with a sweet, natural, whole- 
some person. Fight the feeling that 
other people are superior to you. De- 
termine to be inferior to no one. If you 
haven’t their money, nor their looks, nor 
their talent, remember God gave you 
what He thinks best for you to have; 
so just be natural, and you can win the 
battle against self-consciousness. 


A READER. 
She Interested Herself 


HE only way to overcome shyness is 

toforget yourself. Try to enjoy 
yourself everywhere, and don’t always 
be wondering what others are thinking 
about you. In most instances they are 
not thinking at all. 

Even if you know that femarks are be- 
ing made about you, pay no attention, for 
you cannot please everybody. 

Take an interest in what others are 
doing and saying, and you will find that 
they will also become interested in you. 

Take part in all the club work, literary 
and debating societies near your home, 
even though it “hurts” at first. Each 
time you are ‘called upon to make a talk 
requires a little less effort than before 
and you will find that your shyness 








gradually vanishes. 
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OFSTRA 


NON POISONOUS INSECTICIDE 


Get Powder You Know Will ~ 
Kill—It’s Cheaper in Bulk 


The raw insect powder used in Hofstra 
is the very best, pure, full-strength Py- 
rethrum. 
year, when the crop is short and many 
brands have been cheapened by inferior 
powder. You can depend upon Hofstra, 
It has the real, high-powered streng 

and quality. 


‘Not a Poison—Yet Sure Death to 
Most Filthy Insect Pests 


Don’t be afraid to use Hofstra freely in any 
part of your 
dairy or flower beds. 
mans. _ It 


This is especially vital this 


home, garden, chicken yard, 
It is harmless to hu; 
kills insect lifé by closing skin- 


pores through which they breathe. Get the 
genuine Hofstra for 100% results. At Drug- 


gists and Grocers in metal.guns and bulk 
packages for refilling. 

If dealer can’t 
loaded metal gun 


HOFSTRA MFG. CO. 
N. Cheyenne Ave., Tulsa, Okla. 
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are practically eliminated. 


A Real Self-Oiling Windmill 


Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always 
oiled. Every moving part is completely and fully 
oiled. A constant stream of oil flows on every 
The shafts run in oil. The double gears run in 
oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. Friction and wear 


Any windmill which does not have the gears running in oil is only 
half oiled. A modern windmill, like a moderm automobile, must have 
its gears enclosed and runinoil. Dry gears, exposed to dust, wear rapidly. 
Dry bearings and dry gears cause friction and loss of power. The Aermotor 
pumps in the lightest breeze because it is correctly designed and well 
oiled. To get everlasting windmill satisfaction, buy the Aermotor. 
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ADVERTISED PRODUCTS have a 
good reputation for quality. They 
cost no more, often less, than the 
non-advertised stuff, which may or 
may not be good. Better be safe 
than sorry. Buy advertised pro- 
ducts. 
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BEST KNOWN TREAD 














The average motorist today, in almost any 
country, can fdentify the Goodyear All-Weather 
Tread at a glance. 

But not every man who recognizes this famous 
tread realizes how scientifically it is designed to 
its work. 

Examine the All-Weather Tread and you will see 
that it is made up of large blocks which overlap 
circumferentially, presenting a continuous ground 
contact, which lessens vibration and strain. 
Being sharp-edged and keen, these blocks have no 
tendency to slide over slippery surfaces; on the 
contrary they cut deep and grip tight. 

In snow and mud, in climbing out of car tracks, 
in starting and stopping, the All-Weather Tread 
digs in and clings, giving positive traction on 
almost every surface. 

The diamond-shaped blocks always present,a 
right angle to the direction of side-slip; against 
skidding they hold firm and true. 

If you have the All-Weather Tread under you, you 
can motor in confidence, and with pronounced 
economy as well. 

It is one of the important reasons why more people 
ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind, 


GOODS YEAR 


Copyright 1922, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ino, 





























NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
AND ENGINEERING, STATE_COLLEGE STATION, RALEIGH, N. C. 


FOUR-YEAR COURSES in Agriculture—Including General Agriculture and Specialized Courses in Farm 
Crops, Agricultural Engineering, Animal Husbandry and Dairying, Biology, Horticulture, Poultry Science, 
Soils, Veterinary Medicine, Vocational Education. In Agricultural Chemistry, Textile Chemistry, and 
Dyeing. In Civil Engineering, Architecture and Highway Engineering. In Electrical Engineering. In 
Mechanical Engineering. In Textile Engineering, Textile Manufacturing, Textile Chemistry and Dyeing. 
In Agricultural Economics and Business Administration. 
TWO-YEAR COURSES in Agriculture, Mechanic Arts, 
ONE-YEAR COURSE in Auto Mechanics. 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS for Freshman Class—15 Units—English, 3; 
2%; Science, 1; Elective, 6%. 

FOR CATALOG, ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS, AN ENTRANCS BLANKS, WRITB 


E. B. OWEN, Registrar. 
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$145 to $168 pays for board, literary tuition, rent, heat and electric light at 


Piedmont High School Mid the Hills at Foot 


of Blue Ridge. 

Mineral water. No Malaria. Mountain Scenery. College trained, ex- 
Literary, Business, Bible, Music, Pedagogy. State accredited. 
BOARD AT COST ——— 
“It is the best and cheapest in the state-—Hon. E. M. Koonce. 
“In my opinion, there is no High School in this part of the country doing better and 
more thorough educational work.”—Judge FEF. Y. Webb, former M. C. 9th district. 

Term opens August 8 We finish early so boys can start farm 


for 9 months. 
perienced teachers. 
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College of Veterinary Medicine 
A. P. I... AUBURN, ALA. 

Course, 4 years in length. Entrance requirements, 15 high school units. New 

and modern buildings; a modern slaughter house, and modern serum plant. 

The oldest and most extensively equipped vetcrinary college in the South. 

Healthful climate, and reasonable cost for board and fees. For more detailed 

information, write C. A. CARY, Dean Col. Vet. Medicine, Auburn, Ala. 
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It pays to put a good roof on your farm 
buildings that will give perfect protec- 
tion and last for years. Fox Rubber 
Roofing fs standard grade (not to be 
confused with the cheaply made, sanded 
kind). It has been widely used for 
years in the South. Sold direct by us 
at low prices that give you lowest cost 
roof protection to be found. One-piece 
rolls of 108 square feet, with cement and 
Write for full cir 


Pistols, Guns, Harness, Anvils, 
Axesand other supplies forhome © 
and farm, “If the Army Used It, 
It’s Here."* Write today for free 
copy. 

Army & Navy Supply Co., 
Dept. &, Box 1835, Richmond, Va. 


Work Shirts, Pants, Over- 
alls, Underwear, Boots, Shoes, “A 
bik 


nailsa—easy to lay. 
cular and samples, 
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7th and Bainbridge Sts., Richmond, Va. 


South’s Oldest and Largest 


Machinery and Supply House. when 
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From Seven to Seventeen 


Address Letters to ‘‘Uncle P. F.’ 


> care of The Progressive Farmer 











Two. More Contests for Boys and 
Girls 

EAR Boys and Girls :— 

I have been very much pleased to 
see what a fine lot’ of books our farm 
boys and girls are reading. It makes 
me even prouder of you than I was be- 
fore. You evidently know how to 
choose the best books for both instruc- 
tion and entertainment. 

Now I am wondering whether you 
are also interesting yourselves in the 
most beautiful pictures painted by the 
great artists of this and other coun- 
tries? Just to find out, I am now go- 
ing to offer a prize of $3 for the best 
letter on “Pictures I Like Best and 
Why.” 

Now it may be that you have some 
famous picture in your home but do 
not know the right title and the name 
of the artist. If you would like to know 
the correct names of all the more fam- 
ous pictures, send 5 cents in stamps to 
the Elson Art Publication Co., Bel- 
mont, Mass., or the Perry Pictures 
Corporation, Malden, Mass., and ask 
for a catalog. Either catalog gives 
small prints of all the greatest and 
most loved pictures, with the title of 
the picture and the name of the artist. 

Just in this connection, you might 
like to know the names of some of the 
pictures that your Uncle P.F. has him- 
self bought for his own home and of- 
fice. Here are some of them: 

The Shepherdess, by LeRolle. 

The Gleaners, by Millet. 

Song of the Lark, by Breton. 

The Angelus, by Millet. 

Joan of Arc and the Voices, by Bastian Le- 

Page. 

Oxen Plowing, by Rosa Bonheur. 

Age of Innocence, by Sir Joshua Reynolds 

The Infant Samuel, by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Baby Stuart, by Van Dyck. 

The Broken Pitcher, by Greuze. 

Mona Lisa, by Leonardo da Vinci. 

Madame Le_ Brun and Daughter, by 

Madame LeBrun. 

I hope this contest will get you to 
looking for new beauties in the pic- 
tures in your own home and also inter- 
est you in studying the pictures that 
you see elsewhere. 

I also hope that you will keep your 
eyes open for all the interesting things 
you can discover in nature this sum- 
mer—interesting things about plants, 
animals, trees, wild flowers, birds, in- 
sects, rocks, the soil, the stars, etc. In 
September I am going to give a prize 
of $5 for the best letter on “Things I 
Have Observed in Nature This Sum- 
mer.” 

Now one more thing: If there is a 
club short course for boys and girls to 
be held anywhere near you this sum- 
mer, ‘please make up your mind to go 
if your parents will let you—as I am 
sure they will. The letter from Julia 
King on this page shows what 
girls get out of a short course, and the 
short courses for boys are equally de- 
lightful. The dates for many of these 
short courses were given on page 8 of 
i ‘armer last week. 

Hoping you will send us a 
about your favorite pictures, that you 
will attend some short course, and also 
get ready to join us in our September 
prize contest, I am, UNCLE P. F. 


you 


letter 


School and Raising Poultry Both 
Profitable 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

LIVE three miles from Gallatin, 

Tenn., on the Hartsville Pike. We have 
splendid schools and fine churches. 

I studied agriculture last year at school 
and found it to be a very interesting as 
well as a profitable study. Ne first 
studied feeds and feeding of farm ani- 
mals and learned how to make balanced 
rations. Then we studied the breeds 
and types of cattle, hogs, sheep, horses, 
mules, and poultry. We learned how to 
prune and spray fruit trees and how to 
make a rotation of crops pay better than 
all one crop. 

The teacher and our class went to 
Nashville to the “Fat Cattle Show.” We 
learned much about the judging and 
feeding of beef cattle on thts trip. 

The latter part of last February I 
bought five Single Comb Buff Leghorn 
hens for $12. From March 1 to July 15 


hens laid 430 eggs. I sold four 
for $7, and 3% dozen on the 
74 cents a dozén. All the 
others I set under hens, hatching 238 
chicks. Now I have 220 young chickens 
and $7.74 to the good from five hens 
The young chickens are from 7 days 
to 31%4 months old now. I expect to 
show some of my best ones at our county 
and state fairs. 
EWING DICKERSON 

Gallatin, Tenn. 

Editor’s Note—This boy is growing 
into being a farmer—growing in muscle, 
knowledge, and experience. He is tak- 
ing short cuts to the truth about agricul- 
ture while he is in school and getting 
the experience and healthful exercise 
from successful projects at home and 
he is making money, too. 
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How One Girl Is Enjoying Her 
Short Course 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 

S I came to the short course at Win- 

throp College expecting to learn more 
of canning, poultry, sewing, and cooking, 
I am going to give a brief summary of 
what the girls are doing here. 

The section that I am in has gym- 
nasium exercises the first thing ‘every 
morning. This physical training devel- 
ops the muscles and also the brain. All 
the girls like the gym classes better than 
any other class. Some day soon they 
say we may go in the swimming pool. 
The water is clear and blue and those 
who are used to the water want to go 
in very much. 

We have also judged canned products, 
and have learned the whys and hows of 
making good jellies and jams. We judg- 
ed poultry also, and were told how cer- 
tain points of the birds should be studied 
carefully, why certain kinds should be 
raised, and the preparation of birds for 
exhibition. 

We have learned the duties of a host- 
ess, too, and how the guests may be en- 
tertained and amused. We next went 
to the sewing laboratory and were 
taught about health—how to secure and 
keep health, what foods are best for us, 
and the amount of rest we should have. 
In this department the girls have all 
made attractive litfle booklets illustrat- 
ing the “Rules of the Health Game.” 
We will have lessons in sewing and cook- 
ing, too. 

One evening the club folks were en- 
tertained at a party given by President 
Johnson and the ladies making up the 
faculty. The girls gave yells for their 
club work and for Dr. Johnson and for 
Winthrop. The girls of the different 
sections are now preparing for a party 
which they will give for the club women. 

JULIA KING. 

Editor’s Note —What girl would not 
like to have the rich privilege Julia is 
now enjoying? And the short courses 
for boys are just as fine.as the short 
courses for girls. 


Our Quiz Corner 
I—This Week’s Nature Study 
Questions 
OW many does a 

cow have? 

2. How many divisions or compart- 
ments has the stomach of a cow? 

3. What other farm animal has the 
same number of compartments in its 
stomach ? 

4. How are the four stomachs used? 


il.—Answers to Last Week’s Quiz | 


permanent teeth 


“FyO COWS have front teeth on the | 
upper jaw?” No. In cows a thick, ‘ 
tough cushion or pad takes the place of ( 


the front teeth on the upper jaw. 

2 What other farm animal has 
same arrangement of teeth?” Sheep. 

3. “Why is a balloonist greatly to be 
envied?” Because he rises rapidly in the 
world and has excellent prospects. 

4. “How does water get into the water- | 
melon?” The seed is planted in the 
spring. 

Editor’s Note —We have decided it is 
not a good plan to mix the nature study 
questions and the conundrums. It makes 
it hard for the reader to know which 
questions are serious.and which are jokes. 
Hereafter, therefore,-we shall print na- 
ture study questions three weeks in each 
month and conundrums on the fourth 
week, 


the 
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Fitting the Tractor to the 


Farm 
By G. H. ALFORD 


HOUSANDS of our farmers are 
T tesinning to realize that work on 

the farm, as in the factory, should 
be almost entirely accomplished by the 
use of modern machinery. The day of 
hand-farming and 
one-horse plows is 
rapidly becoming a 


thing of the past. 
Farm tractors are 
rapidly taking the 


place of horse-pow- 
er for plowing as 
well as a wide range 


of other work that 
can be accomplished 
at much less ex- 





MR. ALFORD 
pense. 

Until recent years, the small diversified 
farmer never permitted himself to think 
seriously of buying a tractor. He was 
certain that he could not afford one, and 
he was right, until the small, general- 
purpose tractor was put on the market. 

















PULLING THREE-BOTTOM 
MOLDBOARD PLOW 
During the rush season many farmers keep 


TRACTOR 


the tractor running from sun-up till mid- 
night, merely putting on a new operator late 
in the afternoon. 


With the advent of the popular-sized, 
moderate-priced, successful, practical, 
small tractor, there is every reason why 
many thousands of small farmers in the 
Cotton Belt should use tractors on their 
farms—thousands of small tractors are 
now handling with ease the heaviest 
work, and are giving the greatest satis- 
faction. 

It is now estimated that about one- 
eighth of the plowing in this country is 
done by power-drawn machinery. With 
the big, powerful tractors, plowing, 
double-disking, and seeding 25 acres per 
day on large grain farms and harvesting, 
threshing and hauling the farm products 
to market, it is no wonder that the trac- 
tor is rapidly displacing practically all 
horses on such farms. 


Six Reasons for Use of Tractor 


HE following are the reasons usually 

given for using a tractor: (1) It dis- 
places one or more horses; (2) it costs 
less for upkeep than horses; (3) it costs 
less for field operations; (4) it is espe- 
cially valuable for plowing during hot 
weather; (5) it does better work than 
horses; (6) it does belt work which 
horses cannot do. 

Farmers’ Bulletin No. 719, “An Eco- 
nomic Study of the Farm Tractor in the 
Corn Belt,” gives the following summary 
of facts brought out by a study of the 
experience of 200 farmers. The chief 
advantages of the tractor for farm work, 
in the opinion of the users, are: 

(1) Its ability to do the heavy work 
and do it rapidly, thus covering the de- 
sired acreage within the proper season; 
(2) the saving of man labor and the con- 
sequent doing away with some hired 
help; and (3) the ability to plow to a foot 
depth, especially in hot weather. 

A tractor cannot be profitably used on 
every farm. The amount of work that it 
can do on the farm and the adaptability 
of the fields to the tractor should receive 
careful consideration before making a 
purchase—the number of days that a 
tractor can be profitably used for plow- 
ing, cultivating, harvesting, and for belt 
work should also be considered. 


Tractors will never entirely displace 


the horse for farm work, but they will 
make it economical to use: fewer. horses 
and less hired help. Of course, the num- 
ber of horses displaced will depend upon 
the kind of farming operations. A trac- 
tor may often be used on a farm profit- 
ably without displacing any of the horses. 
It will do work under conditions which 
will kill horses. 


Both Horses and Tractors Used 


HE tendency is to use both horses and 

tractors on practically every farm. 
The tractor displaces a certain number 
of horses, does the heavy work, pro- 
vides extra power, and the horses do the 
light work. Some mules and horses will 
always be kept on cotton farms, but at 
the present time it would be wise for 
many farmers to sell a sufficient number 
of mules and horses to pay for a tractor 
to do the heaviest work and to carry 
peak loads. 

The farmer must first consider wheth- 
er it is possible for him to use a tractor 
at a profit or not. If his farm is hilly, he 
must go over it carefully and see how he 


can run the outfit over the fields. He 
must plan his fields, machinery, and 
buildings for its use, and then it will 


often be necessary for him to coéperate 
with several of his neighbors in the pur- 
chase and use of the tractor. 

Fitting the tractor to the size and kind 
of farm is a rather difficult matter. The 
standard tractor is still in the future, but 
from what is known of the success and 
failure of tractors, it is safe to advise 
you to buy a four-wheel tractor in which 
the front wheels track with the rear 
drivers, or a caterpillar type, and a trac- 
tor that successfully burns kerosene. The 
motor should be provided with an air- 
cleaner, and adequate provision should 
be made to keep dirt out of the bearings. 


The small farmer needs a medium- 
sized tractor so constructed that it can be 
used successfully and economically in all 
work, from plowing to the’ harvesting 
and marketing of the crop. 


Power Development of Tractor 


TRACTOR rated at 8-16 means that 

the engine will develop 8 horsepower 
at the drawbar and 15 on the belt—that 
is, it will develop 8 horsepower at the 
drawbar when plowing, and 16 horse- 
power on the belt when used as a sta- 
tionary engine. 

The number of plows that can be 
pulled by a tractor depends upon the 
kind and condition .of the land, and upon 
the grade as well as the footing of the 
tractor, and the weight of the plow gang. 
A tractor and two 14-inch plows should 
break from five to six acres every 10 
hours. . 

‘The life of all machines depends upon 
the number of hours worked each year, 
and the care given them, both when at 
work and when idle. The life of any 
machine may be greatly shortened by 
abuse in operation, and by lack of proper 
care when idle. The life of a small trac- 
tor, well cared for, will be sufficiently 
long to make it a profitable investment 
on thousands of farms. 


The new tractor owner will do-well to 
follow the company’s directions implic- 
itly. Use the same oil the manufacturer 
recommends. The company knows more 
about its own machine than the man that 
buys. one is likely to know, and the direc- 
tions cannot be followed too closely. 

Lack of oil has caused many a tractor 
to be left in the fence corner in a few 
years. Oil and grease are certainly 
cheaper than tractors, and the time in 
applying it is well spent. 


The Progressive Farmer Is Her 
Guide 
| ENJOY reading The Progressive 
I 


‘armer—couldn’t do without it. I 
garden by it, plant flowers by it, sew, 
feed hogs, cows, and chickens by it I 
read it from cover to cover. It is the 
best paper I have. ever read.’ If | 
couldn’t get but one paper I would 
take The Progressive Farmer. I am 
now going to make pickle by receipts 
taken from it. I think the doctor’s ad- 
vice column is so nice. I try to pre- 
vent, malaria and typhoid as he says.— 
Mrs. A. S. Gupton, Gupton, N. C. 
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- Saves Time 
and Labor 











Waterloo Boys are 
better built—easier to 
optérate, last longer— 
require less attention— 
give extra yearsof prof- 
itable service. 
why: All parts subject 
to greatest wear are 
hardened, or chilled— 
wear resisting. Adjust- 
ments are provided 
which insure smooth 
operation for a long 








period, 


Perfectly balanced— 
no vibration at any 
speed. Magneto equip- 
ped—insures dependa- 
ble ignition and easy 
starting-in all kindsof H.P. 


Operating the pump, the churn, the 
cream separator, the silo filler, the feed 
grinder—these are only a few of the many jobs 
a Waterloo Boy engine will do economically— 
and save hours of time and labor every day. 


WATERLOO BOy 


weather. Sight feed 
lubricator; grease cups}; 
and spring cap oilers— 
alleasy to get at. Sim- 
ple mixer, equipped 
with needle valve; fuel 
strainer; governor; 
speed easily changed 
while engine is running 
—these are a few of the 
refinements on Water- 
loo Boys. 

Youcan get Waterloo 
Boys, either stationary 
orportable,intwotypes. 
Gasoline burning type 
in 2,3 and 5H.P. Kero. 
sene burning typein 2, 
3, 5, 7, 9, 14 and 25 


Here’s 





Ask your John Deere dealer to show you how 
smoothly the Waterloo Boy runs—how well it 
is built andits many refinements which make 
a better-running, longer-lasting engine for 
farm work. Let us send literature describing 
these better engines. Ask for package EA-735 





THE TRADE MARK OF Q 





JOHN=DEERE 


TY MADE 


FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 








Seaboard Air 
Line Railway 


INFORMATION 
BULLETIN 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.—Tickets at 


Special Excursion Fares on Sale June 
21, 29, July 5, 13, 19, 27, August 2, 10, 


16, 24, 30. Limited eighteen days. 
ROUND TRIP FARE FROM RALEIGH 
$26.70. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—Tickets at 
Special Excursion Fares on Sale June 
28, July 6, 12, 18, 26, August 1, 9, 15, 
3, 29. Limited eighteen days. ROUND 
TRIP FARE FROM RALEIGH $16.85. 


PORTSMOUTH-NORFOLK, VA.—Ev- 
ery Friday and Saturday; Week End 
Rates from Raleigh $7.60. Sunday rate 
from Raleigh $4.00. 


LAKEVIEW, N. C. and RETURN—Ev- 


ery day; Round trip fare from Raleigh 
$1.94, 


Proportionately low rates from other 
points. For schedules and_ reserva- 
tions consult your Local Agent or 
write — 


F.H. WILLIS JOHN T. WEST 
seas hn. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Traveling 
Passenger Agt. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


SEABOARD AIR 
LINE RAILWAY 


“Thru The Heart of the South” 














Peels 
peaches 
perfectly 


Red Devil Lye removes 
peach skins in one half min- 


ute. Directions on every 
‘can, Send for free booklet. 


Always demand the good old reliable 


RED DEVIL LYE 


Sure 1s Strong 
tls FD AE OE, 














Better Paint for Less Money 


Finest paint made, direct from manu-, 


facturer at wholesale prices. Write for 
folder,“Paint Economy” and be convinced 


Armorshield Paint Corp., Washington, D.C. 











Brie MOLASSES 
STOCK FEED 
$ 50 + nd ch Mixed with 
°° 50 Bais Eavsts corn, ond ssn Mined nih 
a cigh 625 em. bs yenpetin pens ee Shioped, 
on arriv’ shipme: ). mple a 

wv. te The 55 Gorvey Co New Orleans, La. 
Remember, 
gressive Farmer when you write 


4 
rit 





you must mention The Pro- 
an adver- 


| tiser, or our guarantee does not protect you. 
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LOANS TO FARMERS 








4% HIS BANK is prepared to 
make Loans at 6% Interest, 
fe} Over a long period of years, 

to farmers in North Carolina and 

Virginia. Prompt action. 


Write for Application Blank 








"VIRGINIA-CAROLINA 
JOINT STOCK LAND BANK 


ELIZABETH CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 








- 

















Horse-Power: 
Wood Press, Unmounted . $116.00 
Steel Press, (Mounted on 

° ey 50 


Wheels) .... 
6-H. P. Engine and Belt 
“= Power Press . $210.00 
F Macon. 


O.B., 


RAPID-FIRE HAY PRESSES ’ 


Eale More Hay 
with Less Work 







Write Us for Additional ANF about These Presses for We Can Surely Save You — 
Also Write us for Prices and Particulars when in need of any of the following: Log Wagons, Cream 
Separators, Gasoline Engines, Wire Fencing, Trucks, Tractors, and Binders, Harrows, Plows, 
Cultivators, Mowing Machines and Belting. 


WILLIAMS MANUFACTURING CO., 





Reapers 






MACON, GA. 
— 

















“OPEN SESAME” 


AU BABA murmured the magic words, the 
cavern door swung open and costly trea- 
sures lay at his feet. 


You, too, have an “open sesame” to the trea- 
sures of the world. It is advertising. 


Read the advertising and you open the door 
to countless comforts and conveniences you 
otherwise would miss. For advertising will 
spread before you the product of fields, looms 
and factories the world over—things that make 
life easier, happier, more interesting and more 
fruitful for you and your family. 


There is no questioning the real benefits that 
come from, regular and systematic reading of 
the advertising columns. No other one thing 
will give you such economy and keen satis- 
faction in buying. 


Advertising is far too important to be over- 
looked. 


Read it. 


It is a prafitable practice. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 























Start Weevil Dusting Early 


OR the have 
been accumulating records on the 
emergence of the boll weevil from 
nearly all of the cotton states and are 
finding universally, as we forecasted 
some months ago, that the number of 
over-wintered weevils is far greater 
than usual; in fact, in many districts 
where accurate counts have been made 
it has been found that we have in the 
fields now as many weevils as are or- 
dinarily present a month later when 
the first summer-bred brood has 
started to appear. With anything like 
normal weather conditions. this go- 
ing to mean a tremendously rapid in- 
crease in the weevil damage, and this 
will have an important bearing on the 
program to be followed by thosé using 
calcium arsenate. 
Dust When Cotton Squares Freely 
N THE first place it should be re- 
membered that we recommend start- 
ing poisoning when from 10 to 15 per 
cent of the cotton squares have been 
punctured-by the weevil. As a general 
rule this condition does not arise until 
after the newly-bred weevils have 
started to emerge from the square: 
This year, however, we have found 
many fields where there are already 
sufficient weevils present to destroy 
practically all squares as fast as form- 
ed. In other words, such cotton will 
never start blooming unless the wee- 
vils are controlled, and from the very 
outset 50 per cent or more of the 
squares are punctured. Under such 
conditions it is undoubtedly going to 
be necessary to poison earlier than 
ever before. Of course, there is no ad- 
vantage in poisoning the cotton before 
the squares form, as the weevils are 
continuing to emerge from hibernation 
during this period and furthermore 
they are doing the crop no harm. How- 
ever, where such a heavy infestation 
occurs it will be advisable to make the 
first application just as soon as the 
cotton starts squaring freely, or about 
the time the plants average from four 
to five squares each. The regular poi- 
soning schedule should be started at 
that time and continued along the lines 
of the usual recommendations for con- 
trolling this early infestation. 


Migration Will Start Early 


NOTHER very important effect of 

this heavy infestation will be felt 
later in the season. When the weevils 
first emerge from hibernation and 
reach the cotton field, they move 
around very little as long as they can 
find an ample supply of unpunctured 
squares for their use, but just as soon 
as the infestation becomes sufficiently 
heavy to puncture practically all 
squares these weevils start to move in 


past few weeks we 


is 


search of fresh pastures. In an ordi- 
nary season this means that you us- 
ually have only the weevils bred in 


your own cotton to contend with until 
some time from the latter part of July 
to the last of August, depending on 
the locality. This year, however, this 
movement of migration of weevils will 
probably start several weeks earlier 
than usual. Consequently, it will not 
mily be necessary for you to start poi- 
soning earlier to control your own in- 


festation, but you should also expect 
that, before you have had time to ma- 
ture the fruit which your plants have 
set during this period of protection, 


you will begin to experience an imm 


gration of weevils from unpoison d 
cotton 

These two facts means just this: Suc 
cessful weevil control this year is going 
to re yuir * more effort il d More pois 
per acre than has ever been the case 
in the past. On the other hand, wher 
ever the land is ‘sufficiently fertile to 
justify such an effort, there is mucl 
more assurance of profit from the op 
eration than is usually the case. The 
increase in the cost per acre brought 
about by the increased number of ap- 
plications necessary will be far more 
than compensated for by the fact that 
the weev il damage without poisoning 
will be far greater than normal, and 
thus the margin of profit on t opera- 
tion is tremendaqusly increased. In oth- 
er words, a heavy weevil infestation 
such as we have this year means a 
greater expenditure per acre for poi- 
soning to successfully control it, but it 


also means a greater actual net profit 
in dollars and cents 


B. R. COAD and G. A. MALONEY 
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pe ROOFINGE 
FAT CUT PRICES 

= DIRECT TO You 
— FREIGHT PAID. 


One big, slashing cut brings the 
rice of Genuine Everw 

FOR CUT PRICES | fing down to the same price 
———=<=—<<<<<==—= as before the war. NOW Is THE 

TIME TO PUT THAT NEW TOP ON YOUR HOUSE, BARNS AND 

OTHER BUILDINGS--NOW WHIL® PRICES ARE DO 

ROCK BOTTO: 





WRITE TODAY 


Send to-day for our ff 
apecial 30-day offer ane 


SAVED $20.00— 
GOT BETTER ROOFING direct from fac 
ces. YoU WILL at 4 


DEL — b+ hs THE LOW PRICE Ly AMD FIN® QUALITY or 
MATERIA 





r. M. Carlisle, Sr.. of Cleola, Ga rT 
wn Dlaased, and satisfied--1 saved $20.00 by’ order- 


ing from you 
TWO CRIMPS OUR DOUBLE CRIMP GAL’ 
NIZED STEEL ROOFING Bs 
ON EACH EDGE | Two CRIMPS ON EACH EDGE..- 
——————* | WHICH MAKES.A WATERTIGHT LOCK 
Quick and easy to nail on. Patent Nails, Hammer and 
ears furnished with every order. 


ROOFING FOR | We. siso manufacture GALVA- 

NIZED STEEL SHINGLES, 

EVERY USE-- | GALVANIZED ROOFING and 

SIDING of all kinds, and RED 

and GREEN ASPRALT SHING 3LE D ASPHALT 
ROOFING IN ROLLS... 

factory prices. Our NE 

out roofing and siding and prey! have just 

are loo ® FOR YO 

We have 


nt king for. WRIT 
to fill orders for 


YOU SAV 
THE PROFIT 
SEND T 


PLES--ROOFING BOOK AND CUT PRIC 
sim Guaranteed Resting 
keep in your own — 


SAVANNAH FENCE t ‘ROOFING COMPANY, 
Dept. P. Savannah, Ga. 
GALVANIZED STEEL B = 

»SHINGLE SEND F FOR 
CAN'T a FREE 
ATCH peel 201 Ve 


FREE Corr 


ust ghost  eneunt roofing 
ext 80 days-- 





direct from the factor; 
Pad aeons others woul 





h FIRE Mace) cone 











WITH 


INVEST sirery 


We are investment experts and are 
glad to give advice in regard to 
SAFE investments, yielding maxi- 
mum returns. We can also pur- 
chase any standard security for 
you. Write us for free list of cur- 
rent securities yielding up to 8 per 
eent. Reference, any bank in 
Raleigh. 


DURFEY & MARR, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 











Farmers’ Exchange 


(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 


Always address THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 


The above rate applies to the Carolinas- 
Virginia Edition—85,000 Circulation. State 
plainly what edition you wish to use. 


FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


We do not-extend-our general advertising guar- 
antes to land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself before buying. 
But no man is permitted to offer land for sale in 
our paper unless he shows us satisfactory refore 
ences as to his honesty and business responsibility. 





























NORTH CAROLINA 


I Have Four Good Farms—Not sold. 
Dunn, N. C 


Truck, Cotton, 
—G¢ 20d schools, roads 


~ Joel Layton, 





Tobacco Farms— 


20- ig Ac res for Rent 
, Faison, N 





Good Farms for Sale Near Troy, Montgomery Coun 











ty Ask for de scriptic on R, E. Prince, Raleigh, N. C 
For Lease— Farm, 850 Acres Duplin County, North 
Carolina rd- cultis ited, varied crops; 4 residences 
J. A. F ocean 701, 61 Broadway, New York City 
For Sale- 54-Acre Farm—1% miles from center of 
Fayettevil 5 acres high state of cultivation; suit 
able any crop of this climate, especially truck, with 
home market being in reach Gimp ‘iirage: 8-room house 
with water al sewer, also tenant house Wi 
with crop on or give possession when gathered Sea 
growing crop M. O. Bullard, Fayetteville, N. C 
chard for Sale—120 Acres—In Brushy 


State High way, near Moravian 
regula rly cultivated, pruned 
torage ho se ’ 7-room 
Magnificer 
‘opportunity ¢ 
naleear - arm Loan mortgage run 
Mor Jakw . Wilkes 








shaded 
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wm and § k for Sal y under M13, 
ie, headed by 
! » goals, 
county; 
\ n red Japan a vhite clover 

and Bermuda; good rur water al the time 


» Count nettsville. Ss Cc 


mostly butt hea { best hog range i u 


rm of 125 7 wow h0 
f cultivation, and 
all “sary out 
vemer macadem road, 
Mountain iew Farm 


VIRGINIA 





rm—1l10 Acres—Ideally located, 
wwii, with small herd Berkshires, 
business; highly improved; 
’ a money-making proposition 
peated price Do not reply unless intor 
sted in  »uying ox 67, Clarksville, Va 


(Classified ads. continued on page 18) 
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Answers to. Tractor 


Questions 
By EUGENE BUTLER 


HE prospective purchaser of a 
"T tractor usually wishes to know just 
what may be expected of such a 
machine. To obtain this information, he 
can go to no better source than farmers 
who already own and operate tractors. 
It would be a difficult matter for one 
to see a large number of tractor own- 
ers in person, but through tractor sur- 
veys, farmers are able to get the con- 
census. of opinion of men who have 
had tractor experience without going 
to see them. This article is based on 
the results of tractor surveys in Illi- 
nois, Kentucky, and Florida and gives 
an answer to some of the questions that 
often arise to vex the prospective pur- 
chaser. , 
I, What sized farm is necessary to 
make a tractor profitable, and what is 
the most satisfactory sized tractor? 


As a result of a tractor survey in []- 
linois it was found that the minimum 
number of acres on which 2, 3, and 
4-plow tractors may be expected to 
prove profitable was 130, 170, and 210 
acres, respectively. In Kentucky the 
concensus of opinion of 285 tractor 
owners in regard to the size of farm 


necessary to make a tractor profitable 
was as indicated by the following ta- 
ble;— 
Size of farm Size of tractor 
26 acres 2-plow 
t81.5 acres 3-plow 


495.5 acres 4-plow and over 


These suryeys would tend to show 
that the tractor is apt to be unprofit- 
able on small farms for the reason 


that it places too large a proportion of 
the total farm capital in a machine for 
which a small farm does not furnish 
profitable employment for a sufficient 
portion of the year. 


In regard to the size of the tractor, 
the Florida investigation showed that 
2-plow outfits were most popular. 
However, as a general proposition, the 
3-plow tractors are now most numer- 
ous on the market. When tractors were 


first put on the market the tendency 
was to make them very large and 
cumbersome. These heavy machines 


were difficult to handle and could be 
used only on very large farms when 
operated by experienced mechanics 


The tendency then changed to the 
other direction and we ha®many small 
tractors that did not furnish sufficient 
power for much of the belt work that 


must be done on the farm. 


At present the medium-sized tractor 
that is satisfactory for plowing and 
yet has sufficient power for silage cut- 
ting, etc., is most popular. This was 
found to be true in Kentucky where 
the 3-plow type was best suited to ex- 
isting conditions, and in Illinois, where 
the 3-plow machine was most popular 
even on farms of comparatively small 
size, 

The 2-plow tractor does not sufh 
ciently increase the amount of work 
which one man can do. Hence, it does 
not possess the greatest advantage 
found in operating a tractor, namely, 
timeliness in performing farm work by 
doing it more rapidly. It is also a fact 
that the farmer who’ finds his tractor 
more profitable is the one who makes 
it perform the greatest variety of 
tasks. A 2-plow tractor does not have 
sufficient power in many cases to do a 
good job of silage cutting or threshing. 
There should be ample power for the 
heaviest work that will be required of 
the tractor. 


2. What is the life of a tractor and 
how many days per year is it used? 


In Florida, it was the opinion of 
farmers that a tractor might be ex- 
pected to give good service about four 
years. This indicates a very heavy de- 
preciation, and it should be stated in 
explanation that the average number 


of days per year a tractor is used in 
Florida is estimated at 123, while in 
Kentucky a farmer used his tractor 


only 49.5 days in the year and in Illi- 
nois and New York only about 45 days. 
The average life of a tractor operated 
under Kentucky conditions was 7.3 


vears while in Illinois there was about 








the same expectancy as to hgw long 
the machine would last. 

3. What is a day’s work for a trac- 
tor? 

Florida farmers found that a 2-plow 
tractor would plow about 5 acres per 
10-hour day. Kentucky farmers got a 
little more out of their tractors as the 
2-plow machines turned 6.26 acres per 
day, while the 3-plow machines broke 
7.77 acres. According to the figures 
furnished by Illinois tractor owners 
the acreage plowed per day was 6%, 
8%, and [0 for 2, 3, and 4-plow out- 
fits, respectively. 

As to harrowing and other field 
work, the acreage covered per day will 
vary with the width of the implement, 
speed of the tractor, firmness of 
ground, etc. However, with a speed 
of two miles per hour, the acreage cov- 
ered in a 10-hour day with implements 


approximately by allowing two acres 
per day for each foot of the imple- 
ment’s width, where the outfit is work- 
ing on soft ground, and 2% acres for 
each foot of the implement’s width 
where there is a good footing. 


4. What does it cost to operate a 
tractor? 

In&{smuch as the price of gasoline, 
kerosene, etc., varies, we will not at- 
tempt to give the actual cost in each 
case but instead we give the average 
amount of fuel, oil, and grease. 

The average quantity of fuel con- 
sumed per acre in plowing on Illinois 
farms was 2% gallons, In Kentucky 
2.9 gallons of fuel was used in breaking 
an acre of land, while in Florida the 
per acre fuel consumption was 2.62 
gallons. In these surveys, it was found 
that the fuel consumption does not 
vary materially for the different-sized 
outfits, so long as each pulls its normal 
load. 

The amount of lubricating oil per 
acre in breaking land was 4-5 of a 
quart in Kentucky and Florida and % 
of a quart in Illinois. About a pound 
of grease was used per day in plowing 
on Illinois farms. 
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amounted to about $54 for the first 
year of the tractor’s life, $93 the second 
year, and $150 the third. These costs 
are higher than in most states as the 
operating season is long and the con- 
ditions under which Florida tractors 
work are calculated to make break- 
downs frequent. As a usual thing the 
annual repair bill is figured at 4 per 
cent of the first cost, or $40 a year for 
a $1,000 machine. 

5: Does a tractor do any cheaper 
field work than horses or mules? 


In Illinois, it was found inadvisable 
to figure on any material reduction in 
the cost of farm work per acre through 
the use of the-tractor. However, it was 
the experience of these farmers that 
the acreage handled and the amount 
of crops grown by one man was con- 
siderably increased by its. use. Ken- 
tucky farmers came to about the same 
conclusion, and this is generally true 
of any improved implement. Even in 
the case of the grain binder which is 
considered one of the greatest agricul- 
tural inventions of the century, it costs 
about as much to harvest grain with 
the binder as it did before it was in- 
vented. However, the grain binder has 
increased about eightfold the acreage 











of different widths can be determined Repairs on the Florida tractors of grain one man can handle. 
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yourself to do. 


material. 
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Warketing problems of these 


Southern Farm Boys and Girls: 
Southern agriculture needs leaders, 


The Southern States have better cooperative 
marketing laws than any other group of states in the Union. 


All through the South, the growers of cotton, 
sweet potatoes, soft fruits and vegetables, rice and 
dive etock, dairy products and poultry have awakened to thc 
need for better methods of marketing their crops. 


Long ago, they learned about better methods 
of production and the necessity for diversifying crops. 


Now the South is ready to convert ite great 
agricultural products into agricultural prosperity, with an 
improvement in the standaras of firm life and with a corres- 
ponding betterment of farm manhood. 


This great work needs leaders. 
dead unless he has first equipped himself with the facts and 
viewpoints to justify leadership. 


If you want to do a service for the South and 
achleve a fine and worthy ambition for yourself, learn what 
the South has done in cooperative marketing; what still needs 
to be done; and what you, under proper training, can equip 


The South needs ieaders. 
the South will train those leaders if you will provide the 


No man can 





The colleges of 


Everybody cannot be the top man; but every= 
one can understand great eims and contribute something to 


There te great need for trained leadership; 
end there is a marvellous opportunity for those leaders. 


Give yourself a chance to find out just" what 
you can do in the solution of the important production and 


Southern States. 


& coflege education msy give you that chence, 


form Vopire 





Lai / 


United States as the counsel and guide 
of numerous successful California coép- 
erative marketing organizations, 
pioneer in codperative marketing work in 
the South. 








AARON SAPIRO 


Aaron Sapiro, famous all over the 


and a 











VIRGINIA: 


Daleville College, Daleville. 


NORTH CAROLINA: 
Davidson College, Davidson. 


Lenoir College, Hickory. 





Greensboro. 





Se 


University of Virginia, University. 


Guilford College, Guilford College. 


Meredith College, Raleigh, N. C. 
| North Carolina College for Women, 


North Carolina State College of Agricul- 
ture and Engineering, College Station, 


Raleigh. 
Trinity College, Durham, N. C. - 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 





ooo 

You can’t begin 
too soon to try to 
find out which in- 
stitution, all things 
considered, offers 
the best training 
for your boy or 
girl. 


Write for Cata- 
logs promptly and 
-| inform yourself as 
to the advantages 
of each institution. 

— 











Wake Forest College, Wake Forest. 


SOUTH CAROLINA: 


Chicora College for Women, Columbia. 


Furman University, Greenville. 








J 
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Farmers Exchange 


Breeders’ Cards 
(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts as a Word 
Always address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 


The above rate applies to the Carolinas-Virginia Edition—85,000 Circulation. 
what edition you wish to use. 














State plainly 





Wanted—Pointer or Setter Dog—3 years or under. 
Well broke, good retriever, and priced right for cash. 
Registered dog preferred Lock Box 122, Durham, N. C 


~ For Sale—Two Young Walker Dogs—Partly trained 
One trained fox dog. One young opossum dog Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Lawrence Ware, King’s Mountain, 
North Carolina 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


‘Make Good” 









Allow Your Advertisement a Chance to ‘ 
Run it consecutively and get | better results 


ANCONAS 











ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


LIVESTOCK If You Want the Best +9 “pom Cattle—Write San- 








Persistent Advertising Brings Better Results—Don’t ford & Rich, Mocksville, 
an issue in The Progressive Farmer. Registered Aberdeen-Angus 





Young 





“Bulls—At _bar- 
gain prices. Verdery, 8. C. 


BERKSHIRES Mountain View Farm, 














C. Searboro, Ancona 


A. Royston, Ga.—Sheppard 
Cockerels—$1. 25. 


Exchange for pullets. 


oer 


Young’s Strain 8S, C 
March hatched, $1. 50 Ky 
Garland, N. C. 

White Leghorn C Cockerels 10 weeks, from 200 to 300- 
egg strain. All tramnested. All breeds of —. for 
sale. Bryant’s Variety Stock Farm, Durham, N, 








Thite Leghorn Cockerels— 
Selgrade Poultry Farm, 














vey - For Sale—Angus Cattle—We won all grand cham- 
Purebred Berkshires. G. C, Stuart, Eastover, 8. C. pionships, last State Fairs of North Carolina, South 
Large Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. ps ape and Georgia. Sanford & Rich, Mocksville, 
North Carolina. : 
Large Prolific Berkshires. Laurel Grove Farm, — 
Homeville, Va. GUERNSEYS 








Berkshires—Big Type. James W. Graves, American For Sale—Three Guernsey Bulls—Ages 6 months to 











——- 





National Bank, Richmond, Va. 2% years. Langwater and War King breeding. ne 
DUROC-JERSEYS Oak Farm, Warren, Va. 
Duroc Pigs of the Best Breeding. Ritctie & Rainey, HEREFORDS 
Petersburs, Va., Boute 4. Registered Hereford Bull—2 years old, extra fine, 


“One Duroc-Jersey 9 years old, weight about priced to sell, Wilson Brothers, News Ferry, Va. 


200 Ibs. Good breeder, $20. G. M. Ballentine, Ballen- 











oe 








Seo te 


months old, $12 each, 


tine, S.C. Petre JERSEYS 
~~ Registered ‘Durocs — Big prolific litters, 10-weeks For Sale—A Limited we of Registered Jersey 
pigs, $10, pedigrees included. Fairview Farms, Ram- Bull Calyes—Line-bred Nobles, from Register of Merit 
r, N. C. e dams. U. S. Accredited herd. Reynolda, Inc., Rey- 
Registered Duroc-Jerseys—Service boar, bred gilts, 0lda, N. C. 
and pigs. Priced in reach of everyone, J, P. Alex- Registered Jersey Bull—3_ years old; dam made 678 
ander, Fairfield, Va. bs., 85 per cent butter. Few calves from register of 
Purebred Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Big bone type: three Merit dams. Bargains, Erlanger Mills Dairy, Erlanger, 


: > - N Ce ina. 
registered in buyer’s name free; North Carolina 














=e A 





cholera immune. Money back guarantee. ak Grove 
Stock Farm, Camden, : DAIRY COWS 
> =~ For Sale—Fresh Milk Cows— rigs ow for prices and 
HAMPSHIRES description. L. 8. Olive, Apex, N. 
Hampshire Pigs—$7 each. Also a few bred sows 
and herd boars. Write P. E. SHEEP 





All registered stock. 
Cc. 























Virgin 








Brown, Blythewood, 8. Fine Dorset Bucks—$20 to $30. Stacy’s Farm, 
Registered Hampshire Hogs of All Ages for Sale— ‘Amelia, Va. 

From prize winners. Write for free booklet. Hall Two Hundred Head Nice Fat Sheep—For pasture or 
Hampshire Farm, Soperton, Ga. mutton ; 50 per hea E. W. Prince, Gurley, 8. C. 
O.-1. C.’s Registered Shropshire Buck Lambs tor, July end 
4 > W. Scott, Mellville Farms, aw 

0. I. C. Pigs—From prize-winning sires and dams Aneut ¢ delivery. B. ts ' 
registered in your name. Prices right. Two Polled 8 ieilesiipaaemnrsatagasian —___—_—__— 
Patterson & Son, Bedford, Dorset Yearling and Ram Lambs—Champion bred. 


Hereford bull calves, J, F. 
ia 


Ten polled and horned Hereford bulls, 6 months to 3 
































years, Hugh Coyner, Ww ayne boro, Va. 
POLAND-CHINAS a ~ ee 
te ae oop ee Chinas—10-weeks-old pigs, TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
weighing from 40 to s., carrying Booster King, >urehee evo ad So Shee; 
Archa Back King., Paul No. 20 blood. Boar pigs, $15; PE ake -a Devon Calves and outhdown hemp tor 
sow pigs, $20. Bred gilts and sows, a matter of corree <—— _—— 
spondence. Geo. K. Smith & Son, Lewisport, Ky. # 84 Pigs 38 Shoats—Berkshire, en Chesters—From 
large stock; make large porkers. Charles Crafton, 
Staunton, Va. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
For Sale—: 200 Nice Thrifty Shoats—Weighing from 
25 Ibs. Catawba Creamery Co., Hickory, N. C. 





to 


For Sale—Bayville | Farms are offering at : farmers’ 
prices: 40 Registered Berkshire spring pigs; 4 Hamp- 
shire Down Ram Lambs; 700 8. C. Rhode Island Red 
yearling and two-year-old hens. Apply Bayville Farms, 




































W. N. Chamings, Manager, Lynnhaven, Va. 
tybody Mice 
ants one—yo 
old Stoney. rn of cast - fron. PET STOCK 
iniat ‘ a! big Avery, np pd 
cone wi old stripes and r 
wi is, A dandy toy Te boys—an inter- DOGS 
esting souvenir or table ornament for grown-ups. Purebred Collie Pups—Fine stock, H. B. Coyner, 
Send 2S5¢ and name of one live prospect for a Fairfax, 
Tractor, Motor-Cultivator, Thresher, Truck —__— anne 
Road-Tractor, or Road-Razer. If interested = Purebred Pointers—Re ~ady for fall training. Males, 
Motor-Farmin Machinery, ask for avery Cata- $15; females, $10. Jones Farms, Kershaw, 8. C. 
log and red prices on very Machines, 
3uy a Dog You'll Be Proud of! Write us about 


Roseland Kennels, Burkeville, Va. 


and Pointer .Puppies—All high- 
Jones Kennels, Liles- 


a White Collie. 


AVERY CO., 2503 fowa St., Peoria, Ill 


Tractors, Tracks, 
VERY 





For Sale—Hound 
grade stock. Prices reasonable. 
ville, N. C. 





















OH, YOU RADIO FANS! 


Here’s the Book You Need, for It Explains Everything About 
the Wonderful Radio Telephone in Simple Language, 
No Technical Terms, and It Covers the 
Ground Completely 


It Tells Everything! 


It tells it in homely every day words so that you can learn in two hours 
all that there is to know about Radio. It tells everything. It is absolutely 
complete. There are no technical terms used. It is written by an expert, 
who was once an amateur. It gives the questions commonly asked by 
novices and their answers in common every day language. 


This book “Radio Telephone” is 414x6 inches and contains 94 pages. It 
is profusely illustrated to make the explanations clearer. Each chapter 
ends with a summary of the important facts you are to get from it. It 
gives the International Morse code, and tells how to learn it. The last 
chapter is made up of 54 of the commonest questions asked about radio 
and its operation, with each answer clear and concise. It explains the 
meaning of each expression as acrial, antenna, radio waves length, tuning 
cofl, interference, static, detector, condensor, variometor, loose coupler, 
vario coupler, crystal detector vacuum tube, and others. With this little 
book, everything that is read in the papers about radio will be understood 


and thoroughly enjoyed. 


You want this book and you can earn it or get it cheap with a subscription 
(new or renewal) to The Progressive Farmer. If your subscription is 
paid ahead, we will credit you with a full year in advance of your present 
date if you take advantage of this offer. 


Offer No. 


Send $1 for a l-year subscription to The Progressive Farmer and a copy 
of “The Radio Telephone.” Both for $1. 


Offer No. 


Send us $2 covering two subscriptions for Offer No. 1, and as a reward we 
will send you a copy of “The Radio Telephone.” You can sell Offer No. 1 
dead easy, so you can earn a book for yourself with a few minutes work. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 























July Chicks for January Layers—S. C. White = 
horns (Young’s Strain) — Strong, vigorous, healthy 
baby chicks, from select breeders, expertly mated, pre- 
paid by parcel post, 100 per cent live delivery guaran- 
teed, $10 per 100, or 12 cents each. Thousands ready 
for shipment every week. Prompt shipment. Request 


catalog. North Carolina’s largest producer of White 
Leghorn baby chicks, Eleventh season. Carl Gilli- 
land, Siller City, N. C, 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
Rocks Direct— 





Thompson’s Dark Impe -_" Ringlet 
I 
































THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
TREES 


Bud “? i and Grafted Paper Shell Pe 
d's largest pecan nursery, and fines: 
t stain free Sass Pecan Comp. 





Early 
can Trees 
trees gua 
Lumberton 


Get 
Nursery 


Fruit Trees—Gr 
June budded peaches, 
grapes, berries, nuts, 
trees, vines and brute Free pace catalog en 
nessee ) Nursery ¢ Box 108, Cleve lat d, Tenn, Tenn 


Bearing 
Wor 
anteed 
Miss 
Prices Before 


Pomona, N 


Our 
Co., 


Ordering. J. Van Lindley 
c,. 






direct to planters 
plums. cherries 
ornamental 


satly reduced prices 
appl 






pec 
ry 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Wanted—Women, 
Learn while earning. 
Institute, Dept. G-541, 


Earn $110 to $250 Monthly 


Designing—$35 week 
Franklin 


Tear arn Gown 
Sample lessons free, 
Rocheste r, Zs 





E ixpenses peid, as Rail- 


way Traffic Inspector. Position guaranteed after 3 
months’ spare-time study or money refunded Excel- 
lent opportunities. Write for free Booklet G-92, Stand- 
Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. 





HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


Good Woman—To do 
Mrs Luna Dayis, Box 288, 


White ¢ Couple— For small 
standing pumping engine, 





Wanted household duties. 
Pay $ Cc 


Hillsboro, N. 
institution. 
willing to 

















Man under- 
do indoor oe 


outdoor work; woman to do housework, Box 
Pinehurst, N. C. 


SALESMEN 


Side Line Salesmen Wanted—To 





sell coal to your 































































~ uy - 
onc. vr ages. Eggs, $2. ts. Dora Minton, Jones trade in carldad lots. Earn a week’s pay in an hour. 
For particulars, write, Washtngton Coal Co., 3510 So. 
ag te Barred ro pedigree, 2-year Racine, Chicago. 
cocks, $4; year-old hens, $2.50; 2-year hens, $1.75. Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, a 
Mrs. S. H. Rogers, Creedmoor, N. C. patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
le package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 701, Amste 
msterdam, N. Y. 
Purebred Reds—$2 and $3. Wggs, $1 per 15. Miss Fruit Tree Salesmen—Profitable, pleasant, steady 
Annie Flournoy, Charlie Hope, Va. Sed Good side line for farmers, teachers and others. 
ane job for good workers. Write today for 
WYANDOTTES ermanent jo ) ) = 3 
terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
Fine Regal Dorcas White Wyandottes—Cocks and ~ Aygents—Make $15 to $25 a Day—Takin ' 
Ag 2: y— g orders for 
hens at half price, Arthur Daniel, Mocksville, N. C. the clear, fragrant, "igaavateaton fly repellent, Amvyet- 
SEEDS AND PLANTS sco Fly Oil. Something new and different. Protects 
against flies, mosquitoes, gnats, ete. Non-poisonous, 
Excellent dressing for hair, horns and hoofs. Lasts 
a ae a THk PROGRRSSTUR longer than stinking, staining mixtures. Dairymen 
Have you ever — in THE PROGRESSIVE ; ; , — 
wild about it. We pay agents every weck. Big com- 
FARMER? Try it. It Pays! ceemtene. wees gl Cereeeey All you do is take or- 
ders; we ship an collect rite us now American 
eS BEANS Veterinary Suppiy Co., 1529-A, Gateway Station, Kan- 
For Sale New Crop Soy Beans—$1. 50 | per r bushel. sas c ity, _Mo. 
J. M. Hall, Middletown, N. 
Seed Mammoth Yellow Soy 3eans—$1.50 per bushel. _MACHINERY 
Andrews Hdwe. Co., Bethel, N. C. re Api eee Pee 
For Sale >—Recleaned Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans— Caattannaes | nan raible D Dise Plow; 6-Horse Engine; 
For seed, $1.50 per bu., F. O. B. New Bern, J. H. Power Force Pump—Good shape; ‘cheap. Fairview 
Parker & Co., New Bern. N. € Farm, Ramseur, N. C 
Early Brown Virginia and Mammoth" Yellow Soy For Sale, Lease, or Rent-—-One 25-Barrel Flour Mill 
Beans—All Leading Varieties Peas—All grown for seed. —With Sprout-Waldron new equipment; also corn 
Registered Essex and Hampshire sows in farrow; ser- mill. Would be interested in selling pert interest. 
vice boars and pigs. tere cheap. J. E. Coulter, Address P. O. Box 825, Greensh« oro, 
Connelly Springs, N. ~ Corn Harvester Cuts and on cebaeene "4 or 
CABBAGE— COLLARDS-TOMATOES windrows. Man and horse cuts and rcks equal corn 
7 binder. Sold in every state. Only $25, with fodder 
Catbese, Canere and Tomato Plants—500, 75c; 1,000, tieing attachment. Testimonials and catalog free, 
$1. postpa Leroy Hall, Hj}isbor Cc showing picture of harvester. Process Harvester Co 
Collard ane Cabbage Plants Popular varieties. Salina, Kans. a 
Special, 10 days: 500, 75c; 1,000, $1, postpaid. Drake 
Plant Co., 110 W. 28th St., Norfolk, Va. MISCELLANEOUS 
Sabbage, | Collard and Tomato Plants—Fall heading; — a se 
300, 50c; 600, $1; 1,000, $1.50, postpaid, insured. Ready " se Sieg 6 _ yatta 
now. Medlin Plant Farms, Fort Mill, 8 C The Progressive Farmer Brings Better Results From 





2,000,000 Wakefield, Copenhagen and Flat Cabbag ze, 
also Collard Plants—For late setting; 500, 75c; 1,000, 
$1. postpaid. Holmes Plant Farm, Franklin, Va 


Tomato Plants for Late Planting—Leading varieties. 
500, 75c; 1,000, $1.40. Collard and cabbage same price. 
Postpaid, insured. Mecklenburg Plant Co., Maxton, 
North Carolina, 


Millions Cabbage, Tomato and Collard Plants—Fall 
headers, leading varieties; 250 postpaid, 50c; 500 post- 
paid, 75c; expressed, 1,000, $1; 10, $06. ha 50. Quick 
shipments. Walter Parks, Pisgah, N. 


3, 000,000 Fine Cabbage, Tomato and C abbaae Collard 











Persistent Advertising—Try it 


Embroidery, Tatting, Crocheting — Write Miss. Bue 








Williams, Blackstone, Va e 
Accounts, Notes, Claims — Collected anywhere in 
world. No charges unless collected. May’s Collection 


Somerset, Ky. 


50-Pound Felt Plated All 
Two-inch post iron bed, $6.95. 
Stock. Atco Stores Co., Atco, Ga. 


Hemstitching and Picoting — Promptly and neatly 
done at l0c per yard, thread furnished and return 
postage paid. Mrs. H. L. Creech, Hickory, N. C. 


Agency, 





Mattress—$5.95 


Cotton 
yp. & Subject to 














Plants Ready—5c 100; 300, 85c; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2, Spot Cash Paid for Inventions—Submit drawing or 
postpaid. Expressed, 10,000, $15, cash, "Satisfaction model. Free examination. Patents secured free, and 
or your money back. Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin, gales facilitated on. commission basis. Acme Advertis- 
Virginia. ing Agency, 3118 Sheffield Ave., » Chicago. 

Leading Varieties Cabbage, Tomato and Collard Does It Pay to Advertise ?—There are many moun- 
Plants—250 postpaid, 50c; 500 postpaid, 75c; by ex- tains in Colorado higher than Pike’s Peak, but only a 


press, $1 1,000; 10,000, $7.50. 
experienced grower insures good plants. 
Ulah, N. C. 


Cabbage, Tomato and Cabbage Collard Plants—Early 


Satisfactory plants from 
R. O. Parks, 








and late varieties. Special price for July only, 25c¢ 
100; 300, 50c; 500; 75¢; 1,000, $1.25; mailed, prepaid. 
Expressed, 10,000, $10, cash, Councill Seed Company, 
Franklin, Va 

Wakefield, 


fees and Flat Cabbage, also Col- 
lard Plants for Late Setting—500, 90c; 1,0 $1.50, 


postpaid. By express, $1 per 1,000. Plants packed in 
damp moss, and satisfactory piquis and delivery guar- 
anteed. Cox, Franklin, 





Cabbage Plants—Leading GE Collard, tomato, 


celery, beet, lettuce, Bermuda onion, kale, and Brussel 
sprouts, now ready; parcel post paid. 100, 30c; 300, 
75c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50. Ruby King and Pimiento 


pepper plants, 100, 40c; 300, $1; 
an guaranteed. D. 
merville, 8. 


oe, $1.50; 1,000, 
F. Jamison, Sum- 











CLOVER 
Bur Clover Seed for Sale—$1 per bushel, F. O. B. 
Marion., Field run. Mrs, Carrie B, Hogue, Marion, 
Alabama. 


Because Pike’s Peak {a 
Moral: Adver- 
The Progressive 


few people know it. Why? 
well advertised, and the others are not. 
tise whatever you may have for gale. 
Farmer. 





AUTO SUPPLIES 


Automobile Mechanics, Owners, Garagemen, Repair- 
men—Send for free copy America’s Popular Motor 
Magazine. Contains helpful gg information on 
overhauling, ignition, wiring, carburetors, batteries, 
etc. Automobile Digest, 638 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati. 


BEES 
Three-banded gr Queens—Untested, $1. 
lina Bee Co., W. Curtis, Mgr., Graham, N. 
opie FLOUR 
Graham (Whole Wheat) Flour—Send us 
Ibs., add 60c for prepayment; 100 Ibs. 
Rhodes Seed Co., Forsyth, Ga. 


HONEY 


~ Fane y White Honey —Quality 


~ guaranteed; 
2, by express... J. Q. Hallman, Faryo, Ga. 


HIDES AND WOOL 











Caro- 
Cc. 








New Crop 
$1.25 for 24 
collect, $4.50. 





; 10 Ibs., 








Bur Clover —Thoroughly inoculated, which insures a 


Hides and Wool Wanted — Farmers to ship their 

















































































stand; screened once; no noxious weeds or eer No beef hides, horse hides, and wool direct to us, anc get 
order ‘for less than 50 Ibs., 8c per Ib., 0. Abbe- top prices. J. E. Harris, Morristown, Tenn. 
ville, Valuabie printed instructions with every 
order. Robt. S. Link, Abbeville, S, C. PRINTING 
100 Envelopes—55e, Sridges Press, Shelby. N. ©. 
PEAS 
ndlixe d Peas—$2_ ber r bu., here, cash. W. J. McCar- on Envelopes—$1,10; 5 pe. 9.18. postpaid. — Womble 
tha, Lexington, S. C. a : ~ 
For Sale—Mixed peas, > 40 bu.; Irons and Brab- ROOFING 
hams, $1.65 bu. W. H. F-anks, Warthen, Ga. Roofing—Galvanized 5-V crimp roofing; painted tin 
For Sale—Sound and Not Weevil-eaten Brabham and galvanized shingles; rubber roofing; slate-surfaced 
Peas—$1. 90 bushel. Edw. H. Hanna, Gifford, 8. roofing and shingle-rool; asphalt shingles; Johns-Man- 
---— -— ville, asbestos shingles; Richardson wall beard; ridge 
~ Pure, Sound Brabham Peas—$2 per bu. ; mixed peas, roll, valley, gutters, downspouts, skylights, ventilators, 
$1.75 per bu.; in new 2%-bu. bags. O Lightsey, cornices. Write us for prices. We furnish mechanics 
Brunson, 8. ¢ to erect our goods when desired. Budd-Piper Roofing 
Peas, Peas — Mixed, $2.15 Whippoorwills, Co., Distributors, Durham, N. C. 
: Iron, $2.30, F. O. B., cash with order. 3es 
quality. Why pay more? O. F. McCrary, Washington, ae SCHOOL DESKS _ pate 
North Carolina. Se School Desks—Write for prices and complete descrip 
neni = > ‘POTATOES ——— tke tion. Hickory Handle & Mfg. Co,, Conove N. C 
Improved Porto Rico Potato Plants—Government in- SHINGLES 
spected; 50¢ 1,000, cash with order. L. Brannen, For Sale—No. 1 Extra Clear Red Cedar Shingles— 
Ibaxley, Ga, ae a ___—Ss«'16 inches long, 88 50 oat 1,000, F. O. B. cars. 8. 
Lookout Mountain Potatoes—75 cents pect, Sugar Olive, Apex, N 
Drip. Early Orange cane seed, 3 cents Ib. Tender- 
sonville Seed Co., Hendersonville, N. SC, COTTON STORAGE 
li RYE . i. We Stopped Advertising a Few Months Ago—Because 
tees stone our space was taken. On the rise our customers have sold 
Abruzzi Rye—Pure, well-matured, well-cleaned, se- 4 great deal, so we now have space for 10,000 bales of 
curely bagged; $2.50; freight paid on 20 bushels or cotton. The best warehouses: cheapest rates for storage; 
more. Olin J. Salley, Salley, S. C. a good market, surrounded by mills, and money to lend 
— ns at 6 per cent interest on cotton stored with _. What 
MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS more do you want? The new crop is starting very 
slowly and it looks like prices will go mane h higher 
Rye, Oats—South Carolina grown Abruzzi rye, pure Our stores are bonded and we refer to The Progressive 
and sound, bushel, . 2% bushel bags. Fr ulghum Farmer; to the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, 
cats, sound and higavy. bushel, 90c; 5-bushel bags. or to any bank in North Carolina. Greensboro Ware- 
B. B. Kirkland Seed Co., , Columbia, 8. C house & Storage Company, J. E. Latham, Vice- Presi- 
™ sf it, Greet bor N. C¢. 
Plants—We Grow The m—Not how cheap, but how dent, Lean made Ah —— 
good. Cabbage, tomato, heading collard, a doen, va- SYRUP 
rieties, just what you want, quick delivery. Satisfied — ” —_ _ 
cu8tomers our guide. 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50, Ribbon Cane Syrup—27 cents gallon, in barrels; 
postpaid; 10,000 expressed, $10. T. Councill and $2.50 case, six 1l-gallon caus. Ralph Griffin, Douglas, 
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Poultry for Profit 


Pigmentation Tests 
By F. J. ROTHPLETZ 


T) MENTATIO} or coloring by the 
r deposition of coloring matter, as 
ititinen in tl dging of chickens 
prolificacy, is the depositing o1 yel 

or yellowish red pigment in the fat 

, and in the yolks of 


This pigment, 


eggs 
xanthophyll, is de- 
rived om clovers 
and other legumes 
and grasses, and 
among grains, from 
yellow corn. The 
carotin, which 


abounds in carrots, 
is found not to af- 
fect either the yolk 
of eggs or the fat of the fowls. 
The “Pigmentation Test” as applied 
to poultry is based upon this fact. The 
anthophyll pigment in males at all 
times, and in females during the peri- 
ods when they are not laying, is de- 
pe largely in the body fat, and in 
at is known as the Malpighian layer 
of cells and fibers below the surface of 
the skin, giving the skin its yellow 
color. As soon as egg production be- 
gins, the xanthophyll derived from the 
feed is diverted from the skin to the 
ovaries and is absorbed by the egg 
yolks. W hen laying begins, the loss of 
pigment begins to show itself, first in 
the skin around the vent, which within 
10 or 12 days will be free from the yel- 
low tint. The eye ring its pig- 
ment almost as soon as the vent, and 
in breeds having white ear lobes, the 
lobes will lose all the yellow in 15 to 20 
days. The beak is next to s! the 
loss of pigment, losing it all in 60 to 70 
The last sections to lose’ color 
shanks, which will in 100 to 120 
pinkish or almost white, the 
the shanks being the first te 


the back part being the 
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loses 


LOW 


days. 
are the 
days be 
front ot 
lose color 
to fade 


last 


These figures apply mainly to Leg- 
horns. In the American breeds, from 
their greater and weight, it 
claimed that the larger reserve of body 
fat, hence the larger amount of xantho- 
phyll pigment, takes a longer time to be 
eliminated, or as some authorities have 
it, transported to the ovaries, and the 
bleaching requires three to five weeks 
longer to be complete. As it requir?s 
14 days for the forming of an egg yoik, 
the bleaching of the vent and eye ring 
is nearly complete when the first egg 
is laid. , 

With the stoppage of laying, the 
deposition of the pigment in the above 
sections begins at once and the recol- 
oration advances at a much more rapid 
rate than the fading and in the same 
rotation of sections. 


$size 1S 






Test Applicable to Leghorns 


THs pigmentation test is largely ap- 
plicable to Leghorns, and it would 
seem that that breed has been almost 
exclusively used in experiments. It is’ 
not so easy to apply the test to the 
American breeds. The shanks in all 
but Javas are yellow, but in beak color 
there are variations. The Partridge 
and Columbian Rocks; Silver, Golden, 
Black and Partridge Wyandottes and 
Rhode Island Reds have horn, reddish 
horn or black beaks. The eye rings in 
colored breeds are also more difficult 
to judge. The red ear lobes do not 


show, but it is claimed if a lobe is 
pinched to force out the blood, the 
change in pigmentation can be seen 


before the blood flows back. 


There are other points affecting the 
value of the pigmentation test that 
seem to make it an uncertain guide. 
Yellow corn is shown to be practically 
the only grain carrying xanthophyll. 
Fowls fed on yellow corn until the sec- 
tions all showed the full yellow color- 
ing, lost it when changed to white 
corn, wheat, or oats, as fast as though 
laying. Fowls getting liberal supplies 
of clovers and legumes gained in col- 
oring. Carrots fed to fowls had the 
same bleaching effect as wheat or oats, 
the ‘carotin not having the effect 
of xanthophyll. Thus it is evident that 
changes:in feed may have the same 
effect so far as coloring goes, as 
changes in egg production. Fowls run- 
ning at large may have access to veg- 





etable growths carrying xanthophyll, 
but it is an uncertain factor. 

The English breeds, Orpingtons and 
Sussex, do not have the yellow skin at 
all, hence, the difficulty in judging by 


pigmentation. 
The pigmentation in males is appar- 


ently a matter not fully decided, the 
ear lobe (of Leghorns) sometimes ap- 
pearing white in males (the standard 


calls for it), but in such cases is clearly 
owing to lack of condition—not to lay- 
ing. 
Conclusions From Tests 

HE safe conclusions as to pigmenta- 

tion are: An absence of color, in 
healthy fowls, is a good sign of con- 
tinuous laying for a long period, but is 
no clue to the number of eggs. 

Lack of color in some cases may be 
due to feed, lacking in xanthophyll. 

When laying begins, the loss of color 
is first around vent, then eye ring, ear- 
lobe, beak and shanks. When laying 
stops,. color returns in same order but 
more rapidly. The pigment test in white- 
skinned breeds is very difficult. The 
same applies to less extent to colored 
varieties of yellow-skinned breeds. 

Pigment tests are of more value in 
fallthan in summer. Early in the sea- 
son they do not help in estimating 
probabilities in production. 

In judging hens, the best guide is the 
shape of the fowls and their condition. 


The good layer is active, bright, full 
ot energy. 
The good layer is full breastéd, has 


large abdominal capacity. 

The keel should be either parallel to 
the baék or slope downward to the 
rear. 

Short keels are an unfavorable sign. 

The spread of pelvic bones should be 
not less than three fingers’ width—four 
is better 

The span between pubic bone and 
the keel should be four fingers, certain- 
ly not less than three. 

The vent»should be large, and moist 
when laying. 

The head should be clean, lean, and 
strong. Crow heads are bad in every 
way. 

Eyes should be bright and bulging. 

The comb must be large, high col- 
ored, waxy. 

Shanks, regardless of color, are lean 
and flat in layers, full and round in 
slackers. 

The skin should be soft and velvety 
especially on abdomen. 

The early molter is usually a small 
producer. The longer a hen lays be- 
fore beginning her molt, the larger her 
annual production. The hen that lays 
until late in fall is the one to keep as a 
breeder. 

Allowing for breed difference, the 
close-feathered hen is the high layer, 
and she is apt to look more ragged 
than the slacker. The last is likely to 
have glossy plumage, and more fluff. 

Make allowance, in judging, for 
breed, for season, and also for methods 
of feeding and housing. 


Mistakes From Our Readers: Don’t 
Make Similar Ones 


HERE is a great mistake that I and 
most of my neighbors made. On op- 
ening a large hill of potatoes the other 
day, I found them all covered with 
black spots, caused from bruises made 
in digging them. It is not a rot, it is 
only a bruise as it infects the potato 
only a little below the surface. My 
father seldom ever lost any potatoes 
from rot, because they were always 
picked up‘ and emptied very carefully 


into the wagon. I am going to see to 
it this year that the potatoes are 
handled more carefully. C. M 

or Se 


I am sure you all will have the laugh 
on me when I tell you my mistake. I 
made the mistake of paying $25 for a 
hound dog, when I could have gotten 
two 200-pound hogs for the same 
money. I am sure we would have got- 
ten more good out of the hogs than the 


-bark.and howl of the dog. 


A SUBSCRIBER. 
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PUREBRED POULTRY 





MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 











OF QUALITY — 14 POPULAB BREEDS 


Prepaid Delivery 
We have hundreds of satisfied customers in 
Southern state.. Write for Free Catalog, full “a 
useful information 





THORNWOOD POULTRY YARD 
Dept. 





s, 
indiana. 
4 





___MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 
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Baby Chicks—BEST—Baby Chicks 


SUMMER SALE — REDUCED paleae 
Full directions care of late chicks with each order. 


urebred—Hoganized 
Leghorns ... at enceeesvvecevesie 10c 
Rocks, Reds, Ancc nas “Wyand MEER cccccccice 12¢ 
Orpingtons, Brahmas, Minorcas ............. 15¢ 


500 or more, 1 per cent 100 less. 
Postpaid — Guaranteed. 
MAGNOLIA HATCHERY, MAGNOLIA, ILL. 
J 














LOOK 








Postage PAID. 
live arrival guaranteed. 


95 per cent 





Sree” es ne 
for Decomber las | MONTH’S FEED FREE 
with each order. A hatch 





every week all year. 40 Breeds Chicks. 4 Breeds Duck- 
lings. Select and Exhibition Grades Catalog Free. 
NABOB HATCHERIES, Dept. 3, Gambier, Ohio, 


BABY CHICKS — BABY CHICKS 


SPECIALLY PRICED FOR LATE JUNE 
Order now for quick shipment. 10,600 each Wednesday. 
Seven leading varieties of full-blooded stock. One 
grade only the best. Brown and White Leghorns, 25 
chicks, $3.25; 50, $6.50; 100, $10; 500, 
and White "Hoska: Reds, 25, $4; 50, sis 
Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, 25, 
100, $14. Mixed for fryers, 60, $5; 100, 
livery guaranteed by prepaid parcel post 

Choice Pullets and Hens for Sale. Circular. 

Cc. A. NORMAN, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 





1 80: 
ie" ‘Live de- 








~=\  DAY-OLD CHICKS 


Barred, White Rocks, and Rhode Island 

Reds, 2; White and Brown Leghorns, $10 

per 100. Selected flocks, high producers. 

Catalog Free. KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 
332 W. 4th, Lexington, Ky. 


QUALITY Chicks and Eggs 


20,00 PUREBRED BREEDERS, 12 varieties. 
Best laying strains. Incubate 10, 000 eggs daily. 
Catalog Free, Prewar prices. Free live ide livery. 
Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, i. 


W. Leghorns, less than 100 12¢ 
ae RNs or more, 10c each. 
Reds, less than 100, 18¢ 
C H IC KS: Teach: a or more, 12¢ each. 


yy less ag T =, Rd 
Any advertisement should be in our office 


€ A or more, 13c 

Bristol Chick Hatchey, Bristol, Ve. 
at least 12 days before it is sacheduled to 
appear. 
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A SHOW PROSPECT FOR 
FALL FAIRS 


- Price $200 
Born November 12, 1921 


SIRE—AUDACITY OF EDGEMOOR 54840— 
Backed by four generations of dams whose 
average production is 13,788.8 Ibs, of milk, 
with 629.2 Ibs. of butter fat. Twice Grand 
Champién, Maryland State Fair; first prize 
National Dairy Show, 1919; second prize 
National Dairy Show, 1921, in class com- 
petition with the Grand Champion. 


DAN—RAVES LASS 3RD’S BETSY 98172— 

A heifer who is line-bred to SPOTSWOOD 

DAISY PEARL, the world’s champion for 
production of ali breeds for three years, 








BROOKLANDWOOD JIM, 
79098 








SS 


Brooklandwood Farms, 
BROOKLANDVILLE, peiedsee st 

















- _BERKSHIRES 


PPP LAPP 


Pinehurst Berkshires 
$65— Bred Sows —$65 


For a limited time we are offering a few TRIED 
BROOD SOWS, bred to our herd boars, at $65. 
All good producers and real bargains. 
e 
Pinehurst Farm, 
LEONARD TUFTS, Owner, PINEHURST, N. C. 
L. ell 











!__ BERKSHIRE BOAR PIGS — 


DO AWAY WITH YOUR SCRUB BOAR 
AND GRADE UP YOUR HERD WITH 
ONE OF MY REGISTERED BERKSHIRE 
BOAR PIGS 
A good March of April Pig will cost you only $15, 
F. O. B. E. Falls Church; registration papers free, 


RED D. PAXTON 
VIRGINIA. | 














_DUROC-JERSEYS 





INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS FOR 


DUROC HOGS 


SIZE—QUALITY—BREEDING 
GEORGE M. BROWN, Owner. Hom 

WILLETA’S WOODLAWN KING (Little *Daddy), 
1921 International Grand Champion Boar, and 
his big brothter— 

DADDY LONG LEGS, Grand Champion Boar, 
1921, Tri-State Fair, Memphis, Tenn., and In- 
ter-State Fair, Chattanooga, Tenn 

4F YOU WANT TO RAISE PRIZE- 
PAT HOGS, BUY SEED STOCK 
SIRED BY CHAMPION BOARS. 

At reasonable prices, we offer for sale Gilts and 

Tri ws bred to our Herd Boars. Also Service 

Boars and Pigs. Special Rates to Pig Ciubs. 

JOIN THE DADDY FAMILY 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Write for Prices and Other Information to 

NANTAHALA FARMS, DORCHESTER, GA. 








HOLSTEINS 








F 
EAST FALLS CHURCH, 
= 
. 
—— Large Type Berkshires 
After being sold up for some months, we again offer some 
royally bred April and May PIGS at prices om eat- 


isfy. Also two outstanding young bred SOW 
cTTER WRITE NOW. 
HILLCREST FARM CLARKSVILLE, VA. 





DUROCJERSEYS 





{REGISTERED HOLSTEINS— | 
Bull Calves for Sale 


Sired by grandson of MAY ECHO SYLVIA, from 
good producing dams, $50 each. Shipped on ap- 
proval. Herd holds four state records. 


Ellerslie Stock Farm, 


PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA. 











DUROC- JERSEY 
BRED SOW SALE 


Saturday, Aug. 5th, 


See advertisement in last week’s and next week’s 
Progressive Farmer 


Send for Sale Catalog and free booklet:—~ 
“How to Make Money with Durocs.”’ 


| CURLES NECK FARM ficumons, Va~ 


— 
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| Boars— DUROC-JERSEY —Boars 


WE OFFER FOR IMMEDIATE SALH 

A’ FEW GOOD BOAR PROSPECTS 
Carefully selected from our spring crop of pigs. 
They are now 2 to 4 months old, double- treated, 
and registered; all sons or grandsons of ‘‘JOF 2- 
DAN’S WONDER. ” If you need a boar, get in 


us now, 
MoCULLERS, N.C. ] 


Have you ever advertised in The Progres- 








touch with 


JORDAN BROS., 
— 

















sive Farmer? Try it! It pays! 





| KING SEGIS-ORMSBY Breeding 


“The Bicod joes that have made ) Motetein History’’ 
BULL CALVES—The blood of KING SEGIS and 
ORMSBY. Blood of KING SEGIS dominates. 
Large number of yearly records. Ormsby cross now 
being introduced 

BUY YOUR NEXT HERD SIRE from an accred- 
ited herd, where all cows are given yeary. records. 

HOLLINS HERD ACCREDITED. 

308. A. TURNER, Mor., Dept. F, Hollins, Va. 

















SHORTHORNS 


& SHORTHORNS 


on Grass 
Make Large Gains and Im- 
prove in Quality. 
Chat’s why they’re popular. 
For SHORTHORN infor- 
mation, . address 
The American Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association, 
13 Dexter Park Ave., 
Chicago, illinois. 

















Buy ADVERTISED Products 
—they are not only better than 
non-advertised products, ta! Kase: 


9 ten cheaper J: 
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FOR OUR DAIRY READERS 


“How do you pronounce the word oleo- 
margarine?” 





cei. 
ESSEX COACH $1295 














Grocery Clerk—“I pronounce it butter, or 
Ud lose my job!” 





STRICTLY BUSINESS THOUGHTS 
“The grocery business seems to agree with 
you, Mr. Sm'‘th. I believe you're getting 
stout. How much did you weigh last?” 
“Why, I’m not sure, but I think it was a 
pound of butter.” 








SOLICITOUS 
When Mr. Brown was away from home on 
an extended business trip, he got a long let- 
ter from his wife. It ended thus: 








ee 











“Baby is well, and lots brighter than she 
used to be. Hoping you are the same, I re- 
main, Your loving wife.” 





ee 





DIDN’T WANT ANY DAMAGES! 

An old colored woman was seriously injur- 
ed in a railway accident. One of her friends 
urged her to sue the company for damages. 

“T ‘clare to gracious,” she replied scornfully, 
“ef I ain’t got more’n nuff damages. What 
I’se wantin’ now an’ what I’se gwine to sue 
dat company for is repairs.” 


een ee 





—Selected 


UPSETTING HIS THEOLOGY 
Bishop Candler of Atlanta was condemning 
a certain theological controversy. 


—— “Such idle controversies,” he said, “re- 
mind me of the colored preacher who began 


a sermon with the words: 


PPE Sere rae So = tem eee mara 2 


een eee 


* *Rreddern and sistern, when the fust man 
Adam, was created, he was made outer wet 


e * 
it t e clay and set up agin de palins to dry.’ 
& owners l e “A member rose in the back of the church 
“*Pawson,’ he said, increduously, ‘does yo’ 
seriously state dat Adam was made outer 


] wet clay and set up again the palins to 
es est Of a wet 


“Dem’s my words, Bre’er Sincox. Dem’s 
mah words!’ 


And So reliable that “Den, pawson, who made de palins?’ 
thousands go out from side Sen ae damien Frag 
the salesroom and serve - 

for thousands of miles TAKING NO CHANCES 


without returning for The wife of the great botanist beamed at 
him across the supper table. “But those,” 
she exclaimed, pointing to the dish of mush- 


spend in their cars, even a minor adjust- 

above all, are comfort- ment. That, too, is an sees Chet Se Soen Sot Devens Deh. "ie See 
able hours. Controls experience not com- “Yes, Mabel,” he nodded. “I gathered 
are easy and natural. mon to motor car own- penned nent ee eee 
One is hardly conscious _ ers. dear, unselfish husband he was! In five min- 
the hand directs them. Drive the Essex. It is Ne ee a ae 
Gears shift as easily as altogether different her anxiously. “Sleep all right?” he in- 
lifting a fork at table. from any car you have ae vin 

oe eee oe ee ee Light-steering as a bi- ever driven. It will de- 
<i Seana. sad pany wt ee Ween. cycle. Light pressure light—and tempt you. aiWhy, of course not, Aristotle,” she re: 
=.” ¥. 0. HANSON, operates brakes and Any dealer will be glad 

clutch. to arrange such a ride. 





Driving an Essex is so 
free of fuss and effort 
that every owner praises 
that remarkable differ- 
The hours they 


A Few of the Many Who 
Praise It 


“This little Coach is a revelation. Han- 
dles easier, runs smoother than any car I 
aver owned. I don’t think I will ever want ence. 
to drive a big car again.’’ 

F. CODA. 
Jenks & Muir Mfg. Co., Detroit. 


would upset any system of theology. 


‘“‘We are highly pleased with the Essex 
Coach. We like, especially, its simplicity, 
ease in operation, gas mileage, and price. 
I do not know of a car where you get ag 
much for the money invested.’’ 

FRED E. BODIE, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


“After owning various multi-cylinder 
cars, I was a bit skeptical whether I could 
be satisfied with the four-cylinder Essex 
Coach. Have had ample opportunity to 
test its worth, and must admit everything 
is on the favorable side of the ledger. 


“Splendidly,” she smiled. 


“Not sick at all—no pains?” he pressed 


“Hurrah!” he then exclaimed. “I have 
discovered another species of mushroom that 
isn’t poisonous.”—Pittsburgh Chronicle-Tele- 
graph. 


Touring Car, $1095 Cabriolet, $1195 Coach, $1295 ’ 
ESSEX MOTORS—DETROIT, MICHIGAN HNO S MEDITATIONS 


VIL WORRIMENTS LONG De | 
WAY 1S LAK DE ROUGH 
PLACES IN DE ROAD --- 
DEY MAKES ‘You DRIVE 
SLOW} HITS DE LONG, 
LEVEL ROAD WHAH MOS’ 
Oo’ FoLKS BREAKS DEY Fool 

Dado: 


253 W. Utica St., Buffalo, N. Y. 











Freight and Tax Extra 








Get Rid of Weeds 
and Grass 


Spray with Champion Tree Kill- 
er. Absolutely sure if properly 
used. Kills trees of any size or 
kind, sprouts, shrubs,vines, etc. 
i i ; Thousands of farmers use it. 
er 4 - wi. In 2, 3,5 and 10-gallon cans, at 
uBR es \ $1.25 per gallon. 
Sent only by freight or ex- 


press. Order today, 
for booklet. 


at thn your wheat 
Bh “at. phygshing 3 dime. 




















es 


pra st 


Wen es 











F course, you are very busy 
then but it will pay you to 
take time to find out not 
only the yield but the _ real 
quality. 
Is the weight per struck bushel 
up to the standard? 
Does it grade high enough to 
bring the top price in your mar- 
et? 


Is the weed seed box free from 
light chaffy wheat grains? 


Potash Pays 


SOIL AND CROP SERVICE, POTASH SYNDICATE, H. A. HUSTON, Mer. 
42 Broadway 


Has the clover and grass made a 
good set in the stubble? 

If not, why not? 

Six years of potash starvation 
has had its effect on wheat lands. 
Enough German Potash has now 
come forward, so that those who 
wish can buy wheat fertilizer 
with 4 to 6 per cent. of potash, 
Potash prices are now much 
lower. 

Tell your dealer now what you 
want and insist on having it. 


New York 

















bg N. WILKERSON & SONS 
324 S. Front Street 


Memphis, 
Tenn. 


Tree een 


Kills Trees, Shrubs, Sprouts. 
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